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FREEDOM AND NECESSITY IN HUMAN AFFAIRS 


EVANDER BRADLEY MCGILVARY 


[ie problem of human freedom will not down. William 


James was right when he said that “the juice has not 

been pressed out of the free-will controversy,’ and that 
“no subject is less worn out.” It would be hard to find a recent 
philosophical work in which the subject is not discussed as a 
live issue. But the discussion is not confined to technical circles. 
Clarence Darrow, the criminal lawyer, attracts large audiences 
when he lectures on the bearing of determinism on responsibility 
and draws the conclusion that since determinism is not compati- 
ble with responsibility it is unreasonable to hold criminals re- 
sponsible for their crimes. C. E. M. Joad, an English philoso- 
pher, found a medium in the popular Harper's Magazine for the 
publication of an attack upon current deterministic views in 
psychology on the ground that they are incompatible with mor- 
ality. The editor evidently believed that his readers were inter- 
ested in the question. The appeal of the problem to the general 
public is not hard to understand. Everyone is interested in 
morality, whether pro or con; and everyone knows that, at 
least until very lately, science has operated on the assumption 
of determinism. 

But determinism is charged with dynamite. If everything 
that happens is determined by what precedes, how can a man 
act differently from the way in which he does act? And if he 
cannot act differently, why should he be held responsible for 
379 
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what he does? These questions become more important row 
that they are divorced from theology. So long as a theologically 
authoritarian morality was accepted, the bearing of determinism 
upon morality was a conundrum and not a practical problem. 
Learned men of leisure could exercise their wits upon it, but 
their solutions were purely academic. No matter what one 
thought about it, there stood the Ten Commandments, fixed 
and unalterable even though the tables of stone on which they 
were graven be broken. 

Of late the whole scene has changed. There has been a grow- 
ing spirit of rebellion against moral dictation. Authoritarian 
morality has been denounced and renounced, and in its stead in 
many circles has been set up a golden calf, molten in the flames 
of hot desires; and in its presence the people sit down to eat and 
drink and rise up to play. Declining to be driven as slaves by an 
external taskmaster, many have surrendered themselves to the 
mastery of their own compelling instincts, and justify them- 
selves on the plea that necessity knows no law. Stark determin- 
ism is then pleaded as a warrant for the “‘innocent”’ career of 
immoral larks. 

Now if morality is inconsistent with determinism, either de- 
terminism or morality must go by the board. We thus have be- 
fore us a question no longer academic, but one fraught with the 
issues of life and death to morality itself. My contact with uni- 
versity students for more than four decades has convinced me 
that with many of them the deterministic attitude has become 
an intellectual habit. Their training in the various sciences has 
disposed them to look at every event as caused; and when faced 
with the seeming necessity of giving up either determinism or 
morality, not all of them are inclined to give up determinism. 
Not a small part of the moral unrest among the brilliant youth 
of our day, so much discussed and so much deplored by their 
elders, is to be traced to the prevalence of this deterministic at- 
titude coupled with the belief that determinism is inconsistent 
with morality. I decline to join in the hysteric hue and cry 
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against the ‘“‘viciousness”’ of modern youth. In every generation 
youth is modern and age is antiquated; this is as it should be. 
There is no more viciousness in the youth of this day than of any 
preceding era. On the contrary, confronted with appalling 
problems, young men and young women are now forced to do 
more thinking than perhaps has ever before been done by those 
of their years. And they are doing it fearlessly and honestly. 
But fearless and honest thinking is not always clear thinking. 
It is my purpose here to argue the thesis that the irreconcilabil- 
ity of determinism with morality is a pernicious mistake. Let 
us look at the logic of the question. 

But first let us define determinism. It is the theory that every 
natural event is caused by preceding natural events, and that in 
its turn it is the cause of later events. Take for instance the 
striking of a billiard ball with a cue. Given the exact conditions 
under which this is done, the ball, so far as we can discover, will 
move in just one way; and if during its motion it strikes another 
ball, that ball, under the exact conditions under which it is 
struck, will then move in just one way. Generalizing, the deter- 
minist says that under the exact conditions under which any 
event takes place, that event is the only one that in the order of 
nature is going to occur under those conditions. Thus determin- 
ism is the assumption or postulate that every natural event is 
unambiguously determined by preceding natural events. With- 
out the belief in determinism on the part of scientists, the 
achievements won by science up to within the last few years 
would never have been undertaken. Believing that events have 
causes, the scientist has proceeded to try to discover what the 
causes were of events that interested him. 

Now volition, being an event, is by the determinist assumed 
to be determined; and being an event, it is assumed to be in its 
turn a cause of some following events. It is strange that in 
many arguments on determinism it is taken for granted (both 
by determinists and indeterminists) that, if the will is deter- 
mined, it is not effective. Nobody argues in this way about 
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other things. Lightning, earthquakes, and cyclones lose none of 
their potency by reason of the fact that they are themselves 
effects. In the physical world effects are in their turn causes; 
there is no logical reason why this should not be true also in the 
world of mind. 

The failure to recognize this has led to the confusion of deter- 
minism with fatalism, which is the view that, whatever the fu- 
ture may bring, our wills have no part in determining the out- 
come. For instance, the fatalist says that the hour of his death 
is fixed; therefore it makes no difference what he does in the 
meantime. At the fated hour die he shall. If at that time he is 
engaged in battle, his death is not hastened; if at that time he 
sits peacefully at home his death is not postponed. Ifa warrior’s 
sword does not dispatch him, Fate has at its disposal number- 
less ways of achieving the destiny decreed; there is many a pesti- 
lence that walketh in darkness as well as the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday. To change to a familiar figure, Fate is an 
invincible chess player. I have before me any number of moves, 
and I am at liberty to select any one I wish; but whichever I 
select, checkmated I shall be when the time comes for my un- 
doing. I may indeed be the master of my will, but I am not the 
captain of my fate. This is Milton’s “fixed fate.” It should al- 
ways be borne in mind that fatalism is not belief in the deter- 
minedness of the will, but in the ineffectiveness, the utter futil- 
ity, of the will, whereas determinism is consistent with belief in 
the power of the will to determine consequences. 

For this reason there is either muddle-headedness or intel- 
lectual dishonesty shown by anyone who attributes fatalism to 
a determinist, just because he is a determinist. Words of ill 
fame are always powerful weapons to use in argument. I am 
afraid that those who call determinists fatalists have not been 
unmindful of the fact that the word ‘‘fatalism”’ carries a fatal 
virus. Now a word is not immediately disinfected by redefini- 
tion. In this respect fatalism belongs to the same class of words 
as atheism, socialism, and materialism. These words are most 
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powerful means of prejudicing the hearer against an opponent. 
They enable one to obtain all the advantages of bearing false 
witness against one’s neighbor without literally telling a lie. I 
assume that honest thinkers do not wish to obtain this unfair 
advantage, and therefore I insist that determinists should be 
called determinists and not fatalists. 

There is still another view to be distinguished from both de- 
terminism and fatalism. I refer to predestination, whose advo- 
cates maintain that from all eternity God decreed every event 
that was to occur, but in so doing also decreed the natural means 
whereby in the time-order that event was to be brought about. 
Among these means are wills. Thus wills are effective and were 
predestined because of their effectiveness. Predestination is de- 
terministic, but it is determinism plus; as deterministic it is 
naturalistic, but the surplus is supernaturalism. 

Ere suns and moons could wax and wane, 
Ere stars were thundergirt, or piled 
The heavens, God thought on me his child; 
Ordained a life for me, arrayed 
Its circumstances every one 
To the minutest. 

This is Milton’s “foreknowledge absolute.”’ The difficulty 
with this view is not its determinism, but the theodicy it in- 
volves. Those who assert Eternal Providence have always felt 
it incumbent on them to “justify the ways of God to men.” I 
leave the defense to those who have wished to undertake it. 
Here it is sufficient to say that what is more than determinism 
in this view is not logically implied in determinism, and there- 
fore does not concern us. 

Opposed to all these three theories is that of the indetermin- 
ist, who maintains that, whatever may be the case with purely 
physical events, the will at least is not always determined by 
preceding natural events. However much it may be “influ- 
enced” by what has gone before, it has the power to run counter 
to all such influences and start on an effective career that is 
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causally disconnected with its past. The will, according to the 
indeterminist, makes a difference in the world, and in this he 
agrees with the determinist as I have defined the latter; but he 
goes on to say that in order to make this difference the will may 
not be the determined outcome of preceding conditions: In or- 
der to be a cause it must not be subject to the reign of causality. 

We may sum up the distinction between the four views we 
have been considering by saying that the indeterminist believes 
that the will counts but is not to be accounted for; the deter- 
minist, that the will counts and is to be accounted for naturally; 
the predestinationist, that the will counts and is to be accounted 
for both naturally and supernaturally; and the fatalist, that the 
will does not count and therefore it makes no difference whether 
it be accounted for or not. 

I shall not refer to predestination again; so far as it goes with 
determinism, what will be said of the latter may be said of 
the former. Its theological accretions will not concern us now. 
Neither will I say anything more of fatalism. Our present inter- 
est is in the issue between determinism and indeterminism, and 
in its bearing upon morality. In other words, our problem is 
whether “‘free will’ is the monopoly of the indeterminist. But 
in view of the present vogue of the physical theory of indeter- 
minacy, it is necessary to point out its irrelevance to our prob- 
lem, which is not whether determinism is true, but whether it is 
prejudicial to moral interests. Heisenberg and perhaps most 
younger physicists maintain that the smallest events in the 
physical world are matters of chance in the literal sense of the 
word. The exact movements of an electron can no more be 
predicted by the physicist than the exact date of a man’s death 
can be foretold by an actuary. The best that can be done by 
either is to ascertain statistical averages. But since physics is 
an experimental and mathematical science, what in the nature 
of the case is not capable of discovery by experiment or by 
mathematics is by these physicists not considered physical. 
Now the statistical averages in physics rest upon unimaginably 
large numbers. How large these numbers are is forcibly brought 
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out by Eddington. “If an army of monkeys were strumming on 
typewriters,” he tells us, “they might write all the books in the 
British Museum. The chance of their doing so is decidedly more 
favorable” than the chance of a violation of a classical law of 
physics. “If I put a saucepan ....on a fire, will the water 
boil? .... It may boil; it may freeze; it may do pretty well 
anything. The details given are insufficient to exclude any re- 
sult as impossible.” Eddington’s answer is: “But it will boil be- 
cause it is too improbable that it will do anything else.’’* Now 
apply this to the actions of your body, which is a terribly large 
number of electrons, protons, and (I believe, now) of neutrons; 
and what your body will do in any of its movements is a statis- 
tical average of the random movements of these electric charges 
and electrically neutral entities. On this theory the probability 
of your doing anything else than what you do at any time is de- 
cidedly less favorable than the probability that the aforesaid 
monkeys should hammer out at random the contents of all the 
books in the British Museum. I submit that the difference 
between determinism and indeterminacy under these circum- 
stances is the difference, not between Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee, but between Tweedledu...m and Tweedledu...m, when 
these words are spelt out with British quadrillions of ‘‘u’s,” for 
some one of which an “‘e”’ replaces a “‘u”’ in one of the words. I 
rather suspect that on the theory of indeterminacy, without 
some further assumption ad hoc,” the chances against there hav- 
ing been a single violation of any classical law of physics by any 
single human being in action, ever since some anthropoids be- 
gan to vary into men, are decidedly more unfavorable than that 
monkeys should at random type out all the books and papers 
that have ever appeared on the physical theory of indetermi- 
nacy. At any rate the difference between determinism and inde- 
terminacy in the case of any human act is so negligible that for 
practical purposes it is just nil. 

We are now, I hope, in a position to examine the main moral 

* The Nature of the Physical World, pp. 72, 76. 
2 Such as Eddington makes, pp. 311 ff. 
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argument against determinism, and we can find no better brief 
statement of it than that found in Mr. Joad’s paper: “The pos- 
sibility of ethics is clearly dependent on the existence of free 
G-v aes If then morality is to be saved, it is essential that we 
should be able to praise them [i.e., men] for doing good and 
blame them for doing evil; and, in order to do this with good 
conscience, we must feel assured that they are free to perform 
the actions which we praise and blame. Otherwise moral judg- 
ment is an impertinent irrelevance.”’ As against this thesis my 
argument is that morality needs to be saved from the kind of 
thinking on the subject instanced in this quotation from one of 
its friends. 

“Free to perform.” But what is freedom? Like all the other 
eulogistic words in the moral vocabulary, it is a word for which 
every man of good will claims a place in his outlook upon life. 
But apart from the glow of it and our pride in it, what does it 
mean? I maintain that when I say I am free I mean that there 
is no obstacle to my doing what I will, and especially that I am 
not coerced against my wishes. Coercion apart, I am free, not 
when there is nothing that causes me to will, but when there is 
nothing that stands in the way of my doing what I will.4 For 
instance, certain physiological conditions cause me from time to 
time to will to eat. The fact that my will is caused does not 
prejudice my freedom; I surely do not feel any the less free in 
willing to eat because my will is the result of a physiological 
hunger; it is only when, desiring to eat, I have no food, or having 
food am prevented from eating it, that I am not free to eat. 
Freedom is not freedom from causes but freedom for causes. 
This is but to paraphrase one of Nietzsche’s glorious epigrams: 
“Free, dost thou call thyself? Thy ruling thought would I hear 
of, and not that thou hast escaped from a yoke. ... . Free from 
what? What doth that matter to Zarathustra! Clearly, how- 


3 Harper’s Magazine, August, 1927. 
4Cf. Hume: “By liberty, then, we can only mean a power of acting or not acting, ac- 
cording to the determinations of the will.” An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, 
Sec. VIII, Part I; p. 95 in Selby-Bigge’s edition, Clarendon Press, 1894. 
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ever, shall thine eye show unto me: free for what?’’s In this 
sense the determinist believes as much as the indeterminist in 
whatever freedom there is afoot among men. We all, determin- 
ists and indeterminists alike, have this kind of freedom at times 
and at other times have it not. Each man has as much as his 
intelligence and the conditions of his life allow. It is only in this 
sense that freedom has any relevance to morality. 

The indeterminist will reply that I have argued beside the 
point; that he has never meant to imply that, in this sense of 
freedom, determinism is inconsistent with freedom; that the 
kind of freedom with which determinism is inconsistent is the 
kind of freedom that consists in making choices. In short, the 
question is whether there is such a thing as choice in human 
affairs. Now if previous conditions determine a man to choose, 
the indeterminist claims that he has no choice at all; for choice 
to be real choice must be free choice. Here it is necessary to be 
on guard against entering upon a merely verbal dispute. If you 
arbitrarily define free choice as undetermined choice, then by 
that definition free choice is inconsistent with determinism. But 
perhaps the correct way to set about defining terms that desig- 
nate what appears in experience is to take what such terms are 
applied to and ascertain the characters that distinguish it from 
what these terms are not used to designate. For example the 
correct way to define “cow” is to examine the things called 
cows, and discover the characters by virtue of which they are so 
called. If on the contrary you arbitrarily define “cow” as “a 
seven-legged animal that flies,’ you can, of course, easily prove 
that on this planet at least there are apparently no “cows,”’ but 
you have not proved that what are ordinarily called cows do not 
exist. Now the question is whether in defining ‘‘free choice” as 
undetermined choice, you are not just as arbitrary. Let us use 
this denotative approach to our definition of ‘free choice.” 

Of course, choice is always between competing possibilities. 
Unless there are at least two possibilities to choose from, there is 


5 Thus Spake Zarathustra, I, 17. 
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no choice. But the word “possibility” is ambiguous, and we 
must clear up the ambiguity. Let us suppose that four of us 
are playing a game of bridge, and that a perfect pack of cards 
has been honestly shuffled and dealt. There they lie on the table, 
thirteen before each one of us players. What are the possibil- 
ities? Any one player has before him any one of 635,013,559,600 
“possibilities,” and yet in another sense he has only one “pos- 
sibility.” The many “possibilities” are compatibilities with 
known conditions and the one “possibility” is compatibility 
with all the conditions, known and unknown. Each player 
knows that there are fifty-two cards in the pack, and that any 
one of these may be one of the thirteen lying before him; and, 
honestly, that is all that he does know. Logically, i.e., con- 
sistently with what is known, his hand is some one of more than 
six hundred thousand million. The actual conditions of the 
deal have eliminated all but one of this number; but since many 
of the determining factors of the deal are unknown, the player 
has before him very many logical possibilities, and since the de- 
termining factors have already operated they have left only one 
actual possibility. We must remember that there is no logic 
relevant to anything unless something is known about that thing, 
and the logic relevant to it depends upon how much is known; 
and anything that logic, working with what is known, still 
leaves undecided about the thing, is logically possible. But this 
does not mean that what is logically possible is actually possible. 

Now what has been said of the cards is to be said about any 
past state of affairs, with the details of which one is not ac- 
quainted. The student who in an examination wrote that Chris- 
tianity was introduced into Britain by the Jews in 325 B.c. pre- 
sumably stated what was for him a possibility, which for some 
unknown reason he chose as the most probable; but of course he 
did not know much about Christianity, Jews, or dates; he was 
presumably not a Phi Beta Kappa nor likely to become one. 
Historians, geologists, astronomers, and detectives are all con- 
stantly engaged in the task of reducing the number of logical 
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possibilities with the aim of arriving at the one factual possibil- 
ity. They hope to do this by ascertaining more of the relevant 
conditions. If we knew the answer to any problems about the 
past, there would be for us no competing logical possibilities; but 
when we do not know the answer, there are as many logical 
possibilities as our partial knowledge leaves open. 

What is thus true of the present and of the past is true also for 
at least much of the future. Any scientist in performing for the 
first time a crucial experiment is facing at least two logical possi- 
bilities, and is trying to eliminate one of them: in his endeavors 
he may even discover a fact not previously conceived as possi- 
ble. Thus Michelson and Morley, who were both at that time 
physical determinists, devised an experiment to discover the one 
actual out of the many conceivably possible shifts of interfer- 
ence rings expected to be caused by the motion of the earth 
through the ether; and they discovered to their surprise what 
they had not previously dreamed of as possible, namely that 
there is no appreciable shift; the future belied a// the previously 
computed possibilities. 

Now for the determinist there are as many conceivable possi- 
bilities as for the indeterminist with the same knowledge. The 
determinist faces an unknown future just as the indeterminist 
does, and it is this fact that makes room for choice in his theory. 
When he chooses from among various possible courses of action, 
he is choosing from what, relatively to his knowledge, are possible 
courses. And for both determinist and indeterminist, what at 
the moment of choice is thus possible often turns out to be ac- 
tually impossible. The actual impossibility does not prove that 
the choice was not a genuine choice at the time it was made. 
The brilliant lad who chooses a career and starts promisingly 
upon it only to fall a victim to an assassin’s bullet, none the less 
did choose. The best laid plans of mice and men gang aft agley. 
If choice, to be choice, has to be choice from actual possibilities, 
one who knows all the relevant conditions could alone make a 
choice; but who among choosers ever does know all the condi- 
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tions that may affect the course of events upon which he choos- 
ingly embarks? 

Having thus seen that determinism provides amply for com- 
peting possibilities from which choice is made, the question re- 
mains whether if the selection from these possibilities is deter- 
mined, such selection is the kind of choice that morality re- 
quires. To answer this question we must ask another. Why 
deliberate before choosing? Is it not in order to have before us 
as clearly as possible the consequences that so far as we can dis- 
cover would follow from the various courses between which 
choice is to be made? Now, if the final choice is not to be de- 
termined by the results of this deliberation, why waste time in 
deliberating? Deliberation is a process consisting of two factors 
working hand in hand. On the one side there is, as just suggest- 
ed, the attempt to forecast the consequences of the various 
conceivably possible courses open. This is the intellectual side 
of deliberation; but there is also the emotional side, the desidera- 
tive responses to the expected issues. Foreseen outcomes be- 
come advantages to be gained and disadvantages to be shunned 
when our interests take part in the deliberation. It is these ad- 
vantages and disadvantages that determine our choice. The 
value of deliberation is that it opens up larger vistas on whose 
horizons there appear ends, beckoning or rebuffing. If after de- 
liberation one is not determined by resulting expectations and 
valuations, deliberation would be a futile process. And some- 
times it is: One drifts until some irrelevant circumstance cuts 
short the suspense and decides the issue. Even weariness over 
the indecision may determine one to toss a penny and abide by 
its fall. This is the confession of the vanity of the preceding de- 
liberation, but it is also a hint that no choice is made until some 
factor, no matter how trivial, tips the beam of the balance; for 
deliberation is just what its etymology suggests; it is a weighing 
of values; and if, after weighing, the weights do not count, some- 
thing is the matter—perhaps the scales are stuck. 

This does not mean that I am determined by foreseen con- 
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sequences without respect to what I am. When I am deter- 
mined by my interests, I am not determined by some outside 
power; my interests are mine and are among the most impor- 
tant factors of myself. Had I different interests, I should act 
differently. Being what I am, I respond as I do to what appeals 
to me as it does. 

But whence come my interests? Are they spontaneous in the 
sense in which the indeterminist uses the word? The determin- 
ist assumes that they are not. He does not claim to be able to 
lay his finger in every case upon all the determining factors. 
But he can point to many powerful ones. For instance, there is 
hereditary bent. Had we been born tigers or catfish, our inter- 
ests would be those of tigers or catfish; but being born of hu- 
man parents, our interests play within human bounds of ordi- 
nance; and geneticists are seeking to unravel the skeins that go 
to make up the warp and woof of the original equipment with 
which we start upon the adventure of life. Men do not gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. But native bent is modified 
by environment. Interests are contagious. I am likely to get 
interested in what my associates find interesting. Whether for 
good or for ill, there is an unmistakable tendency in most per- 
sons to “get on the band wagon”’; and this not necessarily for 
the plums that follow, but because the band wagon is an expres- 
sion of a widely shared interest in which it is natural to partici- 
pate. An impartial spectator of a football game is not unlikely 
to find himself warming up to the side whose partisans surround 
him. It is only the rabidly intellectualistic college professor who 
does not feel the thrill of a lively interest when he witnesses a 
contest over which his temporary neighbors are so wildly ex- 
cited. 

This fact that interests are determined by associates is used 
by all wise parents, instructors, and leaders of men. What father 
does not try to have his son belong to a gang whose interests are 
what he wishes the boy to have? What religious teacher does not 
know the importance of early association in determining the 
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religious interests of the young? The Roman Catholic Church, 
that wisest and shrewdest of all institutions in its dealings with 
men, is expressing the result of the experience of centuries when 
it insists on determining the environment of its children in order 
to determine once for all their subsequent interests. But it is 
not only children whose interests can be determined. Salesman- 
ship is a cunning employment of means known to be effective in 
arousing interests that previously have not been operative; and 
salesmen know that nothing arouses interests more effectively 
than the dissemination of the information, true or false, that 
thousands are rushing to get what nobody before ever thought 
of wanting. What is called ‘‘gregariousness”’ is not merely the 
desire to belong to a herd, but the fact that in herds desires and 
interests are infectious. 

Thus the determinist in dealing with human actions sees a 
chain of causes and effects—interests are due to native bent and 
social environment, choice is determined by interests in antici- 
pated consequences, efforts are determined by choices, and 
achievement is determined by effort. (Of course when anything 
is spoken of as a cause, it must not be supposed that it alone 
will bring about what is said to be its effect; there are always 
other factors contributing to the result.) 

It now remains to ask whether determinism as we have de- 
fined it is consistent with responsibility. Can anyone who be- 
lieves that whatever a man does is determined by preceding 
conditions, partly external to the agent, partly in the very char- 
acter of the agent, reasonably hold such a man responsible for 
what he has done? Here again as in our previous discussion it is 
important to define the meaning of our terms. What do we mean 
by holding any man responsible? If a part of our meaning is 
holding a belief that, under the precise circumstances under 
which the man acted, he could actually have done otherwise, 
then by our very definition we have said that a determinist can- 
not consistently hold anyone responsible. But is this the only 
meaning of responsibility? Let us again apply the method of 
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defining by examining instances of what we are trying to de- 
fine. What actually do we do when we hold persons responsible? 
We praise and blame, reward and punish, threaten and promise. 
So far Mr. Joad is correct in calling praise and blame “the twin 
pillars upon which the structure of morality is built.” 

Now the question is, whether it is reasonable to praise or 
blame a man when at the same time we believe that the act we 
praise or blame was determined; i.e., that under the exact condi- 
tions under which the act was performed no other act was nat- 
urally possible. This raises another question. When is it reason- 
able to do anything? So far as I can see, the only good reason 
we can give for any act is that it forwards some interest, and the 
only good reason we can give for not doing an act is that it is 
either antagonistic or irrelevant to some interest. It is reason- 
able to build dams if building them advances the interests con- 
cerned; it is unreasonable to build them if building prejudices 
those interests. The life of reason is not a life of abstract reason, 
pure and undefiled and unspotted from the world. Without in- 
terests no action is either reasonable or unreasonable. In action 
reason is not something that lifts itself up by its bootstraps; it 
rests upon given interests that are present or on the likelihood 
of future interests that may meanwhile bestir themselves. Any 
single interest, considered entirely apart from other interests, is 
neither reasonable nor unreasonable. It simply is. An act can 
be justified as leading to the satisfaction of an interest, but the 
interest itself is either there or not there as a fact. Were there no 
interests to be met, reason, if it spoke at all, would not speak in 
the imperative mood. In short were there no life with interests, 
there would be no life of reason. Interests are not interests be- 
cause they are reasonable, but any interest is reasonable only 
because there are other interests with which it is compatible. 
At times Kant thought of interests as subject to the despotic 
mastery of reason. Reason was then for him a Hohenzollern 
king and interests had to obey the categorical imperative of the 
All-highest. At such times for Kant desires were pathological, 
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and reason alone was sane. This is the modern version of the 
ancient doctrine that the natural man is conceived in sin and 
born in iniquity, thus inheriting a carnal mind at enmity with 
God. 

A contemporary of Kant took another view. Am Anfang war 
die That. This other view, which was also Kantian (for Kant 
was not so narrow as to be consistent and to stick to any one 
view), is that reason is a republican organization of interests. 
The practical demands that reason makes on any interest are 
the demands that other interests make in the republic in which 
every interest has a voice in determining the policy of the com- 
monwealth. Now among the ways in which the interests of hu- 
man beings express themselves in this commonwealth is the way 
of praising and blaming, of rewarding and punishing. We dis- 
like and then speak out our dislike in blame, or act it out more 
drastically in punishment. We like and speak out our liking in 
praise, or more emphatically in favors bestowed. Why should 
we not? The only reason why we should not is to be found, if 
found at all, in the injury to other interests that may follow 
from this instinctive behavior. Other interests interpose their 
veto when such behavior affects them adversely. The whole 
history of the practice of responsibility is the history of these 
effective vetoes. The old maxim, ‘“‘An eye for an eye, a tooth for 
a tooth, and a life for a life,’’ was not the demand of reason in its 
own name; it was a demand, in the name of other interests, that 
instinctive vindictiveness should put bounds to its expression 
and confine itself to rendering no more than like for like; that in- 
stead of exacting the payment of a life for a tooth, the price of a 
tooth should be just another tooth. The /ex falionis was not a 
justification of retaliation; it was the repression of something 
more severe. It is impossible here to follow the steps by which 
the expression of instinctive vindictiveness has been further re- 
stricted. But there are two steps which we may not here pass 
over entirely. As everyone knows, in primitive communities re- 
sponsibility was a tribal and not an individual affair, and at 
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least in many communities no distinction was made between in- 
tentional and unintentional injury. What brought about a 
change from these rude beginnings? As historians have shown, 
probably various motives were at work. But it is not, per- 
haps, an overstatement to say that each of these motives 
represented some interest that was defeated by the prevailing 
practice. Christianity (and here I mean historical Christianity 
and not the teachings of Jesus), following the lead of previous 
decadent thought, gave prevalence to the idea that vindictive- 
ness is not an interest to be tolerated in human beings. Not in- 
deed that it is not a moral interest, for God himself, whose per- 
fection was the standard for human morality, was not without 
vindictiveness, visiting the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children to the third and fourth generation. ‘Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.’? The Kingdom of Heaven 
had a king whose royal prerogative it was to mete out venge- 
ance, just as earthly rulers had begun to claim similar preroga- 
tive within their own domain. It was a heavenly instance of the 
encroachment of the crown upon the previous rights of subjects. 
It is interesting to note that many modern thinkers, like Mr. 
Darrow, who in their condemnation of vindictiveness as a prop- 
er human motive are loudest in boasting of their worldliness, fail 
to recognize that in this respect they have inherited an other- 
worldly tradition. Now that all the other instincts are recog- 
nized as having their proper place in a well-ordered life, there is 
no more reason why vindictiveness should be absolutely taboo 
than there is to frown upon sex when sex is kept within the 
limits laid down by regard to other interests. One does not need 
to justify a hostile indignant reaction to harm done, any more 
than one has to justify any other natural reaction, unless the 
justification be in showing that it is exercised in a measure that 
does not jeopardize other important interests. Interest for in- 
terest, vindictiveness is just as natural as any other impulse, 
and it is only in some such atmosphere as the mid-Victorian age 
in which Dr. Martineau lived that one can find explanation for 
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the ruling-out of vengeance as a motive unworthy of a moral 
man. Perhaps this saying will offend less if instead of vindictive- 
ness I euphemistically speak of “‘righteous indignation.”” And 
what has been said of vindictiveness in act can be said of vin- 
dictiveness in speech, or blame. 

But more can be said in behalf of vindictiveness in act or in 
speech than has above been said. Not only is it natural to be 
vindictive, but it is helpful to other interests, provided it be re- 
stricted within its proper place in the community of human in- 
terests. Within such bounds blame and punishment have a de- 
terrent effect. Men naturally like to be praised and rewarded, 
they dislike to be blamed and punished. And here we ascend 
from the purely instinctive level to a higher level. Praise and 
blame, reward and punishment, threat and promise—in short, 
holding a person responsible has efficacy as means to ends, be- 
cause it has a determining effect upon human wills. The reason- 
ableness of holding men responsible is to be found, not in the 
undeterminedness of their wills, but in the fact that experience 
has shown that their wills can be determined by holding them re- 
sponsible. It is in this fact that blame and punishment as moral 
measures differ from vindictiveness as instinctive. 

Mr. Joad wants a reason to salve his conscience when he 
blames people. What better reason could he have than that 
when blame is wisely administered it is a powerful agent in up- 
holding morality? It has ceased to be the wayward reaction to 
present stimulus, and has become an instrument for securing the 
moral order; and it can be this only if wills can be determined by 
its use. The reasonable man blames his neighbor, not because 
the latter could have done differently under the circumstances 
under which he did act, but in order that he as well as others 
may do differently in the future. When we regard reasonable 
blame or reasonable punishment as deterrent and where possible 
as reformatory, we do not have to look backward to see whether 
the person involved could have done differently, but we look 
forward to see whether we can help him by blame or by punish- 
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ment to do differently in the future. Blame and punishment be- 
come tools in the hands of men who are seeking to upbuild a 
nobler social order. It was not just for rhetoric that I hinted a 
little while ago that moral responsibility is no more incompatible 
with the belief in determinism than the building of power-dams 
is incompatible with the belief that dams impound water. In 
building a dam the hydraulic engineer looks forward and uses 
means that experience has shown to be effective for accomplish- 
ing his end. Likewise in blaming and punishing, a reasonable 
man looks forward, using the means he believes to promise 
efficacy toward securing what he desires. But this of course car- 
ries with it the reasonableness of fitting means to end. Where 
experience has shown that blame or punishment is not likely to 
accomplish its purpose, it is the part of wisdom to look for other 
means. 

We are now in a position to see why the definition of freedom 
given earlier in this paper is relevant to the question of responsi- 
bility. If there is some obstacle to the performance of an act 
demanded, other than the unwillingness of the agent to perform 
the act, we shall not secure the performance by bringing about 
the willingness. We shall have to use the appropriate means to 
remove the obstacle. The kind of freedom that reasonable re- 
sponsibility presupposes is the lack of external impediments to 
the carrying-out of the willed act demanded, not the exemption 
of the will from determination. If and in so far as a will is not 
capable of being determined by blame and punishment, blame 
and punishment are futile, and can be looked upon only as im- 
pulsive, not as reasonable. 

Perhaps the main thesis of this paper can best be expressed in 
the proposition that responsibility presupposes responsiveness to 
being held responsible. A door may instinctively be damned but 
it may not reasonably be blamed for being bumped into in the 
dark; for blame, blaming never so wisely, will not make it be- 
have differently in the future. Similarly a madman is not to be 
held responsible in so far as he is not responsive to being held re- 
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sponsible. In such cases we may prevent by physical means, but 
we cannot influence by such moral means as blame and punish- 
ment. It is only where we are dealing with what can be deter- 
mined by our blamings and our punishings that these moral 
measures are reasonable. 

What we need at the present day is not belief in the unde- 
termined will; we need clearer thinking on the dynamics of mor- 
ality, and more dynamics in our morality. Too much mawkish 
sentimentality, too much pity for the poor devil who in view of 
his upbringing could not help murdering and raping, and too 
little intelligence in the use of means for preventing crimes, are 
the crying evils of our day. In saying this I do not mean that at- 
tention should not be directed toward the improvement of gen- 
eral social conditions. They are of course in many ways bad; 
and all of us who can in any way help to correct them should be 
blamed for not doing it; this may spur us to attempt the correc- 
tion. These things we should do, but not leave the other things 
undone. When the blame for crime is laid on society alone, and 
not on the criminal also, we are acting like the man who tried 
to cut with only one blade of a pair of shears; and of course we 
make matters worse when, instead of blaming a criminal, we 
give him flattering indulgence for following the lead of his crimi- 
nal nature. 

Not the least of the reasons for this state of affairs is the 
promulgation by indeterminists and determinists alike of the 
doctrine that if an act is determined the agent may not reason- 
ably be held responsible. Those who reason this way do their 
bit toward undermining morality. 
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THE ETHICAL EVALUATION OF A 
SOCIAL ORDER' 


HAROLD CHAPMAN BROWN 


HE last three or four centuries of scientific progress 

have so vastly extended man’s power over his environ- 

ment that his imagination has been fired with a furor 
for production. Almost as he thinks of things he would like to 
have, he finds the means for bringing them into being. ‘“‘More”’ 
and “bigger” have become for him nearly synonymous with 
“better.’’ But somehow the having of things has not effected a 
betterment of human relations. Rousseau answered in the nega- 
tive the provincial academy’s question as to “‘whether the res- 
toration of the sciences and arts has contributed to purify man- 
ners.”” But his, and later wistful voices, were but faintly heard 
amid the clamor of advancing industry. There is now a lull in 
the shouting and the tumult, and perhaps his question should 
be raised again. We have some precise knowledge that Rous- 
seau lacked, or at least ignored, and understanding is the first 
step toward betterment. 

I 


It is frequently forgotten that there are two aspects of human 
actions: on the one hand, actions are controlled by ideas of ends 
to be attained; on the other, they modify the character of the 
actor so that he behaves differently thereafter, not merely in 
similar but also in different situations. The question what we 
shall become through doing something in a certain way is even 
more important than the question what we shall get by doing it. 
That is, from behavior is learned not merely skills but also char- 
acter, and it does not follow that all skills are favorable to the 


* Read before the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Society, Berkeley, 
Calif., December 28, 1934. 
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development of good character, however efficient they may be 
in respect to the ends for which they are developed. Human na- 
ture is motivated by drives such as hunger and sex, and marked 
by such emotions as fear, anger, or love, but its specific forms 
are the products of education by experience with the environ- 
ment in which individuals are placed. 

In themselves, primary impulses and feelings are neither good 
nor bad, but merely the raw materials out of which human na- 
ture is built. They have consequences, for they limit the field 
of our perception and affect the modes of our thinking and act- 
ing. The hungry man is quick to note signs of the preparation 
of food; when depressed there is no ground for discouragement 
we will overlook. Mood is selective with respect to the facts of 
environment observed. Also feeling, thinking, and acting are 
not separate faculties but different aspects of that general proc- 
ess known as human behavior. In one sense they are the natural 
reactions of a human being, but, in another, they are the prod- 
ucts of education and so fall under the eye of the moralist whose 
province is that realm of human conduct that can be modified 
by thought and knowledge. 

In the sense that impulses and feelings are natural reactions 
they cannot be denied, nor should they be, for not to possess the 
whole repertoire of human capacities is to be in some measure 
defective, to be something less than a man. But the occasions 
that call them forth and the kind of thought and action to which 
they lead are neither necessary nor inevitable, but the results 
of learning. Thus the child, compelled to act against his wishes, 
may throw himself down, kick and scream, where the adult 
yields with hardly an expression of annoyance. The savage flees 
in fear when the airplane swoops down from the sky, but he 
learns something of its character and comes to note its arrivals 
and departures with mere interested curiosity. Indeed, much of 
our early education is devoted to conditioning our emotions to 
those things to which our elders think them appropriate and to 
lead our consequent thought and action along lines that they 
approve. 
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When Aristotle formulated his doctrine that all virtue is a 
mean between extremes he was not distinguishing between good 
and bad feelings but pointing out desirable relations between 
feelings, actions, and situations. Courage, as a mean between 
cowardice and foolhardiness, is not a special feeling. Cowardice 
is fear yielded to and causing avoidance of participation in situa- 
tions where participation is believed to be desirable; courage is 
fear with its avoidance reaction mastered because of approval of 
participation, and foolhardiness is action resulting from the ab- 
sence of fear reactions where they are believed to be desirable. 
The demarcation of the mean, however, is not a fact of nature, 
but a manifestation of human beliefs as to what is desirable. 
For this reason we invoke literature and the arts to reconstruct 
events with respect to the emotions they call forth. We are 
taught to respond to the idea of war as something noble, 
strengthening, and glorious or as something futile, ghastly, and 
foul, as beliefs of expediency shift. 

The human nature to which the adult attains is accordingly a 
joint product of his natural responses and his experiences in liv- 
ing. Significant human nature is not an endowment but an ac- 
quisition, and its possible varieties are unnumbered. It is shaped 
by experiences with environment. Since man may properly be 
classified as a gregarious animal, a fundamental fact of his en- 
vironment is the presence of other men. Also, since men living 
together fall into and develop persistent customs and institu- 
tions by which their behavior is limited, social organization be- 
comes a major educative influence. From the moralist’s point of 
view the pressures of this social environment are probably the 
major factors in the building-up of what is termed character. 
But no such power can be attributed without also attributing re- 
sponsibility. 

If a particular type of social organization is an educative in- 
strument, its fruits will be seen in the sort of character it fosters 
in individuals. My thesis, accordingly, is not quite that of 
Plato and Aristotle, that there cannot be a good man except in a 
good society, but that a social order is morally good only in so 
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far as it co-operates to produce good men, although there must 
be full recognition of the fact that some individuals, through ac- 
cidents of their immediate status and environment, may escape 
many of the deleterious influences directed upon them, and 
emerge moral giants from a race of pigmies. The moral worth of 
a society is to be judged by its effect on the development of hu- 
man character, but this judgment is not the same as a judg- 
ment of the immediate efficiency of its institutions in accom- 
plishing the ends for which they were instituted. 


II 


The sine gua non condition for the existence of any social or- 
der is that it shall heighten the prospects for security of life for 
its members. Just as man early becomes conditioned to the 
presence of his fellows, and so becomes a social animal, he also 
early acquires a set toward those forms of activity that keep his 
life going, popularly called the ‘‘will to live.” But this “‘will to 
live” may also become canalized into a ‘“‘will to live in a certain 
way,” to the extent that if a social, or even a physical, environ- 
ment blocks his endeavor, he will give up biological life itself 
rather than submit. The survival of social order is therefore de- 
pendent merely upon conformity to the “will to live,” but the 
survival of a particular social order is dependent upon its capac- 
ity to further a “will to live in a certain way.” 

The two major functions of a society are then: (1) to provide 
organization looking to the protection of the life and health of 
its members, by which I mean merely to include organization 
looking to conditions of war, the prevention of deliberate mur- 
der, sanitary and medical practices; and (2) the control of 
things whereby the essentials of sustenance are assured and the 
amenities of life are enhanced. In the modern world neither of 
these conditions can be met by a society of itself without con- 
sidering the practices and dispositions of other societies. There 
are then two distinct problems, the more ideal one of what are 
the best types of practice to fulfil these conditions when the 
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whole of mankind is considered, and what is the best type of 
practice that a society or nation can attain in the setting of 
other societies amid which it finds itself. 

Since these are the ends which a society must attain in some 
measure, on the basis of the will to live, the most efficient organ- 
ization would insure every individual the maximum of security 
in life and health and at least as much participation in property 
as is contributory to the fullest development of his capacities. 
But in practice the “‘will to live” has been replaced by the ‘‘will 
to live in a certain way.”’ Hence there arise conflicts between 
economic, political, and nationalistic organization that are often 
in conflict with any high measure of fulfilment of the very con- 
ditions that bring societies into existence. As in biological evolu- 
tion, we find not quite the survival of the fittest, but only the 
elimination of the excessively unfit. Here extreme fitness may 
be manifested either by inability to cope with other societies, re- 
sulting socially in absorption by them through war or peaceful 
penetration, or by destruction through internal disintegration, 
by revolution. 

Any form of social living requires some degree of co-operation 
among its members. Hence there are two traits of human char- 
acter that it is dangerous to neglect. These are: (1) the practice 
of truth-speaking and (2) honesty or a disposition to carry out 
agreements. On them our possibility of essential co-operation 
depends. The range of activities within which a society insists 
upon them may be wide or narrow, but there are limits to the 
shrinkage of this range and the penalty of social disintegration 
for undue shrinkage. They are primary virtues in the sense that 
society of any type cannot exist without them, whereas other 
virtues are consequences of the ‘‘will to live in a certain way.” 
These may heighten the efficiency of an accepted social order, or 
may add to the amenities of human association. They are con- 
cerned not so much with living as with living well. 

The types of institutions and practices developed to protect 
life and assure sustenance are determined jointly by the threats 
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of war and what are commonly called economic problems, but at 
different times and places one or the other may be the dominat- 
ing factor. Thus among primitive peoples, particularly in tropi- 
cal regions, war needs are likely to be primary, but in Europe 
and America, particularly since the rise of applied science, eco- 
nomic factors have dominated, hence it is a useful abstraction 
for us to dwell on economic influences on the development of 
morality. 

Men rarely foresee the full consequences of their actions, but 
time and experience manifest them. Let us take as an example 
the picture of our own society where the system of competitive 
production for profit has grown up in conjunction with a politi- 
cal ideal of democracy. The same type of analysis is applicable 
to a monarchy such as Germany before the World War, to com- 
munistic Russia, or to the Fascism of Hitler or Mussolini. I 
chose our own society because familiarity with the facts makes 
possible a degree of condensation and suggestion that brevity 
demands. The “efficiency rating” of our institutions and prac- 
tices can be left to the economist. It is for him to explain want 
in the midst of plenty, while food is destroyed to make it possi- 
ble to produce and distribute, a novelty in human history. My 
interest is merely in the effects on character of the ways in which 
we do things. 

III 

The protection of life and health demands on the part of hu- 
man beings a certain respect of one another and a certain sym- 
pathetic imagination whereby the welfare of others is felt as in 
some measure commensurate with one’s own. Do we foster such 
understanding? One example may suffice. This is a quotation 
from the assistant safety manager of a Pittsburgh steel plant. 

This mill is too dangerous. We cannot allow women to visit... . . You 
see we have a lot of equipment that is out of date, lacks the new safety 
devices and is liable to break down at any time, causing serious accidents. 


It still yields a return on investments so the company cannot scrap it [italics 
mine]. Another thing, we are much too crowded here because we have 
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expanded production without expanding the site area of the plant. The 
company has squeezed in new equipment beside the old until it is so thick 
it isn’t even safe for the men who are working here. ... . We have many 
more accidents than we would have if there were a little more room. Of 
course, it is cheaper to use the old plant as long as we can [italics mine], but 
we can’t allow women to visit.? 


In 1930, 242 iron and steel workers were killed through acci- 
dents, 1,193 were permanently disabled, and 21,400 were tem- 
porarily disabled. This type of example could be multiplied in- 
definitely. 

Note the consequence: We are training men to be callous as 
to human life or suffering when personal advantage is involved. 
What we call ‘‘broad social vision” is obtained by neglect of 
specific human misery. Why should we be surprised at the de- 
feat of the Tugwell food and drug act? Why not use troops to 
force back strikers to their jobs? Lynchings and vigilantism are 
the direct products of this type of training. The pressure of the 
system is toward the production of the type of men who furnish 
the heroes for Josephson’s Robber Barons—men almost com- 
pletely incapable of imagining and feeling for lives or sufferings 
that are not their own, although sometimes a conscience that is 
not quite dead leads to a measure of compensation, under the 
guise of public charities, for evils their own methods have pro- 
duced. Sentimentality replaces sentiment. 

A sense of security is the great liberator of altruistic attitudes, 
highly important to a social order. We succeed in procuring 
this for but few, and for them precariously. Consequently, the 
impulse toward acquisition, which should fade with the attain- 
ment of those things which have real value, is developed to 
monstrous forms and men seek to assure themselves that they 
have attained security by the acquisition of enormous and ill- 
fitting houses, elaborate and worthless furniture, estates, 
clothes, jewels, etc., which have no relation to their real needs 
or welfare. In them is nurtured pride and vaingloriousness; in 


2 Davis, Labor and Steel, p. 35. 
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others are bred envy, hatred, and the impulse to destroy. The 
Bradley-Martin dinner is history, but a cultured (?) American 
can today boast of wearing the Hope diamond in Moscow, and 
another complains that she cannot live suitably on five thousand 
dollars a month. From the moralist’s point of view, this is mis- 
direction of human impulse, a perversion of character develop- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, even the basic character traits of truthfulness 
and the disposition to carry out agreements are difficult to de- 
velop in the pressure of our economic set-up. We need not be 
pedantic about the little social lies which are really hardly lies 
at all, for their utterance is not primarily concerned with the 
communication of information but with the smooth adjustment 
of feeling relations among human beings. But it is worth a re- 
flective moment when a society cannot even enact a law to re- 
quire producers to label their products exactly what they are. 
Advertising, where truth should be essential to the education of 
the consumer, at best gives partial truths or neglects truth en- 
tirely to educate people to be moved by vanity, social ambition, 
fear, or other traits constituting a misdirection of human im- 
pulse. Recent social literature makes it quite clear that at least 
in big business the profit motive does not train men to believe 
that honesty is the best policy. Robber Barons is full of instances 
of deliberate business misrepresentations, often subsequently 
acknowledged as such, and even cases of unpunished courtroom 
perjury among our leaders. Of political campaigning and the 
practices of newspapers there is no need to speak in California 
after the campaign of the year of our Lord 1934. The justifica- 
tion, of course, that these things are necessary to protect our 
social order is a damning confession that our economic system 
can operate only by moral turpitude. 

Loyalty to the state or to agreements is also not fostered by 
our society. I need not remind you of the often repeated story 
of Pierpont Morgan buying carbines from the United States 
government that had been condemned as old and dangerous, 
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and reselling them to troops on the Mississippi at almost 600 per 
cent profit during the Civil War, an activity which Congress cen- 
sured but did not punish; or of his son’s reply to the charge that 
he had precipitated a panic that has ruined thousands of people 
and disturbed the whole nation: “I owe the public nothing.” 
Again there is Cornelius Vanderbilt’s statement: ‘‘What do I 
care about the law. Hain’t I got the power?” and the later Van- 
derbilt’s: ““The public be damned!” One has only to read an ac- 
count of the struggle between the New York Central and the Erie 
railroads in the sixties to realize how little loyalty to each other, 
to the nation, or to the public is developed in those who make 
outstanding successes under our order. Lest it be thought that 
this is only past history, let me call your attention to Max Low- 
enthal’s article, ““The Case of the Missouri Pacific.”’? Law makes 
some provisions to insure the carrying-out of contracts, but it 
evokes the development of a class of lawyers whose function it is 
to find loopholes in the law so that its moral intent shall be 
vitiated. Specifically, these cited instances relate to activities of 
a few individuals, but the fact of perverse moral education ap- 
pears in the fact that to give them publicity arouses merely in- 
terest, some wistful disapproval, and, unfortunately, often a de- 
sire to emulate. The exposure of them is felt by many to be an 
antisocial activity. 

Sex morality also feels the pressure of the economic system. 
Its problems might have been enumerated as one of the major 
features of any successful social organization. I did not do so 
because, while the care of life, health, and sustenance is impossi- 
ble without organization, the propagation of the race is cared for 
by natural impulse, and only becomes a problem of organization 
as a carry-over of other institutions adopted by a society. Any 
successful marriage system should promote biological and men- 
tal health, the fullest personal development that can grow out 
of the association of man and woman, and healthy offspring in a 
suitable environment. Monogamous marriage is the religiously 


3 Harper’s Magazine, December, 1934, pp. 87-99. 
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sanctioned solution, but while supporting it in our preachments, 
and somewhat in our laws, we weight the scales heavily against 
it by making the age of marriage depend upon economic success 
rather than upon that of biological appropriateness. Only the 
rich and the very poor escape this pressure, and we are now wit- 
nessing a younger generation in rebellion against a strain they 
do not think they should be asked to endure. But even when 
marriage is attained, we jeopardize its success by economic pres- 
sure, the division of economic classes engendering conflicting 
emotions such as vanities, love of display, jealousies, and the 
like. Also the profits of vice and the neuroticism of repressions 
open a vast field for profitable exploitation by the movies, 
drama, and literature that a crude and bungling censorship miti- 
gates but cannot eradicate. 

It would require a volume to elucidate fully these points, but 
perhaps this sketch will confirm my conclusion. Individualistic 
competition is a return to Hobbes’s bellum omnium contra omnes 
where men are armed with dollars instead of war clubs. But if 
this internal warfare is not to destroy the existence of society, 
men must be held within some bounds in displaying the char- 
acter that has been developed in them. This is the major ground 
for laws and law enforcement. It would be an ideal social or- 
ganization that no one has, probably, as yet discovered and cer- 
tainly no people have put in practice, that would so develop 
human nature as to make laws unnecessary. The need for an 
excessive multiplicity of laws, however, is evidence of the perni- 
cious educational effects of institutions and practices. There are 
always, lacking perfect eugenic knowledge and practice, defec- 
tive and abnormal human beings whose activities must be re- 
strained, but there are many more whose unsuitableness to soci- 
ety is a normal consequence of the very processes by which 
society seeks to maintain itself. The education given them by 
the social environment with the pressures it creates is infinitely 
stronger in respect to modifying character than anything that 
can be accomplished by so-called moral education, or efforts to 
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reform criminals. I am wholly in agreement with the findings of 
N. F. Cantor‘ in his study of criminology, to wit, that although 
our practices in the treatment of crime are archaic and unintelli- 
gent, the only way of striking at the roots of criminality is 
through the modification of those aspects of a social order that 
develop the traits of human character that make men criminals. 

The low ethical evaluation of a society with a high criminal 
record, especially when these facts are combined with weak law 
enforcement, is not necessarily a stigma on the stock from which 
the society is constituted. There may be some variations in the 
percentages of defectives in different stocks, although I suspect 
that this might be traceable to health conditions and their 
causes, but it is primarily an indication that its organization is 
such as to direct the development of human nature into undesir- 
able channels. This is not the same thing as a failure to fulfil the 
particular function for which its practices are instituted. That 
is, a system of production and distribution may succeed in pro- 
viding the essentials of livelihood, but its operation may develop 
contradictions in direction of effort that threaten its survival. 
The gangster is the big business man gone wrong, but trained 
by the same forces and interests as he. Labor wants organiza- 
tion for the same reason that a trust does. The first to get power 
seeks to restrain the rest by force. In so far as they succeed, so- 
ciety can live limpingly, but it cannot become fit for any high 
type of human beings. We may live, but cease to live well. This 
is usually characteristic of a dictatorship. 


IV 
The fact that many men of high moral worth appear in our 
society might seem to refute my thesis that the pressure of our 
economic organization is against the development of morally de- 
sirable human beings, but it is really these exceptions that 
prove the rule. Cephalus, in the first book of Plato’s Republic, 
rejoices that his wealth has freed him from the pressures toward 


4 Crime, Criminals and Criminal Justice (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1932). 
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unworthy action to which many of his fellows are subjected. So 
there occur in our society individuals in positions of compara- 
tive economic security who do not acquire the taste for econom- 
ic competition, but are shaped primarily by problems of adjust- 
ing immediate human relations and develop the characteristics 
of sympathetic imagination and loyalty to the welfare of man- 
kind. They may not look too closely into the conditions of those 
who earn their dividends, although some acquire that general 
sense of human welfare to which the sacrifice of personal advan- 
tage, if demanded, would be an insignificant incident. This we 
might call philanthropic urban virtue. Others succeed in escap- 
ing the economic pressure to increase profit-producing wants. 
They also develop under the influences of simple human rela- 
tions. Their virtue is that of the rural neighbor. Others become 
absorbed and lose themselves in some socially desirable occupa- 
tion and their motive, like that of Plato’s aristocratic man, is in 
the joy of work well done with little thought as to financial re- 
ward and without undue attention to honor. They possess the 
craftsman’s virtue. From these groups come our outstanding 
characters, although usually somewhat battered by those social 
pressures they have in a measure escaped. 


V 

Human imagination tends to form its conception of the ideal 
human being in terms of the simple relations of man to man that 
make possible the most helpful human intercourse. Such traits 
are brotherly love, the understanding that brings tolerance with 
disregard of individual advantage, humility, faith in the good 
life, and a creation of selfhood by a mergence of self in tasks 
making for general welfare. These are the primary virtues of 
Christianity and of all great religions. But these ideals fare bad- 
ly in the modern industrial state. They may have been attain- 
able for the peasants of Galilee. They did live through the Chris- 
tian communes of the Middle Ages, the ideal of which led 
Johann Sebastian Bach to keep music to the choral form and 
resist the soloist of a classed and aristocratic society, except 
when economic pressure forced him to yield to the demands of a 
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wealthy patron. They lived, too, to a large measure in the peas- 
ant derevnia of Siberia. They motivate those whom I have de- 
scribed as our moral giants, but only in so far as they have es- 
caped the pressure of our economic organization. 

Since these are the virtues about which grew up the religion 
that is our social heritage, we face the paradoxical situation of 
playing lip-service to one moral code and actually approving the 
practice of another, for it is essential to any society that it sanc- 
tion the ways of behavior that help the institutions that it has 
adopted to function. It is hard to imagine a modern chamber of 
commerce, say, when trying to induce a new business to come 
to their city rather than to some rival, to open the session by 
dwelling on Christian virtues. Suppose them to recite the 
beatitudes: “Blessed are the poor in spirit, the meek, those who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, the merciful, the pure in 
heart, the peacemakers,” or to dwell upon brotherly love or 
charity. This would not help to bring new business. How about 
the persecution, as radicals, of those who stand against their 
collective idea? Yet there are undoubtedly those among such 
groups who would profess to believe in ‘“‘Christian virtues” as 
principles of personal morality, but business is business and 
somehow it is not often for them that conditions permit the 
urges of personal morality to control conduct. 

There arises, therefore, a moral code which becomes that of 
practice and on which the ideals of the young are formed. Its 
guiding idea is success interpreted as emergence from victorious 
competitive conflict with wealth and power. As auxiliary to it, 
aggressiveness replaces tolerance; self-confidence takes the place 
of humility; thrift, of simplicity; justice, of mercy; honesty 
within business codes, of disregard of individual advantage; and 
charity, when economically convenient, of brotherly love. It is 
a sad commentary on the character of social pressure that even 
these are so difficult to maintain. I have heard men apologize 
for the actions described in Robber Barons on the ground that 
they made the system of the society in which they occurred suc- 
ceed, an illicit end-justifies-the-means principle, as if there were 
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only one possible device for providing the sustenance of human 
beings and therefore that must be affirmed no matter what its 
by-products. Such thinkers invent euphemistic names for con- 
duct usually condemned as vicious. Corruption they call in- 
telligence; craft, foresight; greed, thrift; the desire for domina- 
tion, love of liberty; and patriotism, as a clergyman writing for 
the December Harper’s puts it: ‘“The will that one’s country 
shall be destroyed, rather than swerve one iota from its cus- 
tomary mores.” 
VI 

My example may have led you astray. It was not the intent 
of this article to furnish a critical analysis of the moral worth of 
America. My thesis is (1) that the military or economic require- 
ments of a society, or both, result in the development of institu- 
tions and practices that not merely satisfy sufficiently well the 
needs that called them forth, but that also direct the develop- 
ment of the characters of its citizens; (2) that efficiency of these 
devices for their ends does not prove their moral desirability; 
(3) that for every society there exists a somewhat ideal moral 
code, often transmitted by religion, based on simple feeling for 
desirable relations between men, but over against this is a prac- 
tical code based on the recognition of the practices that make 
its institutions function. It is this latter which really molds the 
personalities of men and furnishes the basis for the moral evalu- 
ation of the society. It would be a useful task for the student of 
ethics to apply this type of analysis both to other existing soci- 
eties and to their theoretic bases. The efficiencies of the merely 
practical man in the end annul themselves, if they oppose the 
development of moral character, for moral character is itself a 
basic efficiency, if a social order is to endure. To guide life by 
intelligence it is necessary to consider the full consequences of 
our choices. There is a practical problem today for the moralist 
as well as for the economist. 
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OUTLINE OF AN EMERGENT THEORY 
OF VALUE 


K. R. SRINIVASIENGAR 


RESENT-DAY theories of value may broadly be classi- 

fied into subjective and objective. The terminology is not 

exact, for there are numerous varieties with minute 
shades of difference under each head. But for all practical pur- 
poses it may be said that a theory is subjective if it holds that 
value is in some sense related to, or dependent upon, the interest 
or the conative-affective life of the subject of experience, while 
a theory which believes that value is a quality of the objects 
themselves, or at least that it is an essence, a universal, which 
exists or subsists independently of the experiencing subject and 
his needs and desires, may properly be called objective.’ 

In this article I purpose to sketch a theory of value which, 
while recognizing the due claims of objective reference for the 
concept of value, will still dispute the objectivity of value as de- 
fined above, and which, while broadly accepting the subjective 
or what Professor R. B. Perry has called the “psychocentric”’ 
point of view, will still distinguish itself from all the types usual- 
ly discussed under that denomination. 

An analysis of the “constants” in a value situation would re- 
veal three irreducible factors: (1) the conative-affective activ- 
ity of the agent, determined by the purpose or end which he 
wants to realize; (2) the object which he desires or which in his 
opinion will fulfil his end, and toward which his action is di- 
rected; (3) the relation between the subject and the object, 
the agent and the existent. When the elements of the situation 
thus stand out clearly before one’s mind, one is tempted to de- 
termine the locus of value and say that since it is the object we 

* For purposes of an outline sketch of my theory, I do not propose to consider the 
other senses in which value may be said to be objective. 
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primarily want and act for, value must evidently belong to the 
object itself. Closer analysis, however, would reveal the fact 
that we desire an object on account of the specific qualities 
which it possesses. A car is preferred to a carriage on account of 
the greater speed which its owner who wants to travel is able to 
command. A sunset appears beautiful because of the glow of 
iridescent colors which it displays lit up by the play of soft rays. 
But are these qualities themselves value? It would be strange 
to say so. They may be a condition of value, but do not in 
themselves contain value. The confusion that they do is the re- 
sult of the failure to distinguish between the qualities of the ob- 
ject in themselves and the qualities as related to one’s con- 
scious need and desire. It is only when consciousness of some 
kind comes into relation with the object that value arises. Value 
is neither in the object (which has only qualities) nor in the sub- 
ject (who has only needs and desires) but in the interrelation 
between these desires and those qualities. Were we, on the other 
hand, to say that the qualities themselves constitute value, the 
value of the object must not only be patently perceptible to 
anyone to whom the qualities are so perceptible, but, like the 
latter, be common and constant to all experients. But such 
notoriously is not the case. The attribution of value, there- 
fore, to the object is only by way of a transferred epithet, or, 
as Professor Perry has put it, by way of a “‘pathetic fallacy.” 
What we really mean, or ought to mean, is simply that the object 
is capable of satisfying our need so long of course as the existence 
of the same kind or universe of desire is guaranteed. But the 
fact that we sometimes find value in an object and at other times 
find little or none in it ought to be sufficient to open the eyes of 
thinking people to the truth that value, if not exactly created 
by our desire, at any rate occurs or emerges only when the sub- 
jective need comes into relation with an objective quality capa- 
ble of satisfying it. The value formula may be expressed thus: 
Given such and such a need, the corresponding value of the ob- 


2 General Theory of Value, p. 56. 
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ject arises. Where there is no need, ascription of value to ob- 
jects would indeed be like ‘“‘carrying coals to Newcastle.” 

Even in the case of the so-called intrinsic values such as 
knowledge, beauty, and goodness, the same considerations ap- 
ply. There are no intrinsic values, really speaking; or, rather, 
the distinction between intrinsic and instrumental, immediate 
and contributory, values is not absolute but relative. In any 
case, unless we take into account the relation of any given ob- 
ject to conscious existence, unless we reckon its usual accom- 
paniments for, or effects upon, sentient beings and their happi- 
ness, it is thoroughly impossible to decide whether it possesses 
any value at all. Value science must in this broad sense be prag- 
matic or utilitarian. The ‘method of isolation” proposed by 
Dr. G. E. Moore to determine the intrinsic values of objects is 
really unworkable. In its place I should suggest the ‘‘method of 
opposite effects,’ which consists in supposing that the object 
in question produced, not its present effects or consequences, 
but, uniformly and throughout, just their opposite effects, and 
then asking one’s self whether, as thus metamorphosed in its pro- 
ductivity, the thing would still be considered good or bad. I have 
no hesitation in saying that a conscientious employment of this 
method, together with Moore’s own method (if applicable at all), 
would convince any unsophisticated person that the values of 
things are always relative to the consequences which they pro- 
duce upon the life of sentient beings. A sunset does indeed ap- 
pear beautiful to a person whose mind is in a fit condition to be 
pleased with it; to a prisoner condemned to the gallows at sun- 
set, the approach of sunset would, I imagine, have an entirely 
different value from that usually ascribed to it. 

We should not be far from the truth then should we say, 
not indeed simply that need creates value, but that need cre- 
ates value out of the object. This is plain common sense, though 
it be not in accord with “the King’s English.” If, however, 
we must adhere to the figurative usage of common speech, we 
should at least remember that value is not a ‘“‘quality” but a 
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“property’’’ acquired by the object when the latter enters into 
effective relatedness with a mind. 

Value then finds its locus in the interrelation between subjec- 
tive need and objective quality, and its attribution to the object 
is a kind of superimposition on it. Is it then a mere relation be- 
tween the subject and the object whereby the former finds the 
latter capable of satisfying his want? So some have said, nota- 
bly Professors Picard, Prall, and Perry.‘ But the relation in 
question is an asymmetrical relation, whether we consider it 
from the side of the subject to the object—when it would be the 
relation of interestedness or attachment—or from the side of 
the object to the subject—when it would be that of capacity to 
satisfy the agent’s want. Being thus one-sided in both cases, the 
relation gua relation cannot be identical with value. Nor do the 
two relations together make up value, for value is the product 
of the interplay of two relations and not merely their sum. 
Hence value may be defined as the variable status of an object 
emerging out of the contemplation of it by a subject attached 
to a given universe of desire realizable by that object.s 

The definition may not be very original, but it attempts, I 
think, to be just to the value situation, bringing out the ele- 
ments which constitute its nature. It shows first and foremost 
that value cannot exist apart from the conative-affective ac- 
tivity of the subject. It points out that value is not a “‘static”’ 
or “dynamic” quality inherent either in the object or in the sub- 
ject, but an entity—a “‘property,” if you like—which occurs in, 

3 The distinction here drawn is the useful one which Lloyd Morgan draws in Emer- 
gent Evolution between a quality and a property. 

4 Picard, Values: Immediate and Contributory, p. 119; Prall, A Study in the Theory 
of Value, pp. 253, 254; Perry, op. cit., pp. 122, 124. 

5 Professor R. B. Perry, who has been kind enough to read the manuscript relating 
to this article, has written to me criticizing the present view by saying that it is unable 
to “escape the redundancy or circularity which always arises when one defines a con- 
cept in terms of a judgment employing that concept as a predicate.” It is difficult to 
see where the circularity comes in unless one takes the word “status” as a synonym for 


‘“‘value.” I submit that status is not identical with value in meaning, but reveals an 
aspect of experience which can throw light on another aspect, viz., value. 
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or emerges out of, the interrelation of the two (locus of value). 
This is one of the distinctive features of the present theory 
which distinguishes it alike from the objective as from the sub- 
jective theories so far current. While denying the objectivity of 
value as ordinarily understood, it not only does not deny, but 
necessitates, objective reference for value. Even while insisting 
on the primacy of the subject’s affective-volitional life, it shows 
clearly that need does not simply create value, but creates it 
out of the object. For it is in respect of the possession of certain 
qualities by the object which are believed to be in some measure 
conducive to the subject’s realization of a universe of desire to 
which he is attached that the object comes to be valued at all. 
So far, therefore, the present theory is at variance with those 
views which explicitly or implicitly hold that value is consti- 
tuted by bare liking, interest, bias, and feeling. As Professor 
Dewey points out, unless it is made clear that preference means 
an active reaching out after specific objects, such theories can- 
not be credited with the implication of objective reference for 
value.® 

Further, the definition of value aims to show that value is the 
effect of the operation of two kinds of causes—natural and teleo- 
logical. Value is the spark given out by the clash of the hammer 
(motor affectivity) and the anvil (object). Otherwise stated, the 
realm of value is included in—is, indeed, a part of—the causal 
realm. Which means that value does not exist in its own right 
as a self-caused or uncaused entity, but rather comes into ex- 
istence as the result of certain definite causes—it is, in ‘short, an 
emergent. And since value propositions tell us mainly how val- 
ue or a particular value comes to be, such propositions are es- 
sentially causal in character. This is the reason why the defini- 
tion of value has been given—as I think it ought to be given—in 
purely genetic terms.’? The chief cause that determines the oc- 

6 “Value, Objective Reference and Criticism,” Philosophical Review, XXXIV, 316- 
27. 


7 Value does have a nature of its own, of course, but this nature is so inevitably 
bound up with, or dependent upon, the effective relatedness of subject and object which 
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currence or emergence of value is the effective relatedness into 
which desire and its object enter. When consciousness enters 
into a mode of effective relatedness of attachment with an en- 
vironment which is appreciated from the standpoint of the ma- 
terial well-being of the agent, there springs what is known as 
economic value from the interrelation. When it attaches itself 
effectively to an object which in the result conduces to the moral 
development of the subject, there emerges moral value out of 
the situation. And likewise with the intellectual, social, spirit- 
ual, and other levels of value experience. In every case, how- 
ever, the matrix out of which organic, economic, intellectual, 
moral, political, religious and other kinds of value emerge is the 
motor-affective continuum of psychical life, just as in Alexander, 
Lloyd Morgan, and other realists the matrix out of which life, 
mind, reflective thought, deity, and other such principles emerge 
is the space-time continuum of the physical universe. There is 
a value framework for life just as there is a spatio-temporal 
framework for reality. Value is the blooming or blossoming 
stage of the individual’s life of desire, while appropriation, seiz- 
ure, or enjoyment is its final fruitage. Or, changing the meta- 
phor, desire is the terminus a quo: value is the halfway house, 
appropriation is the terminus ad quem. 

But it must be remembered that when value is sought to be 
interpreted in terms of physical and mental relatedness, such 
interpretation is not to be taken as an adequate explanation of 
value experience. Scientific interpretation of this sort must be 
supplemented by what Lloyd Morgan calls dramatic explana- 
tion, not, as he thinks, as an alternative way of accounting for 


produces it (i.e., on causation both natural and teleological) that apart from such causa- 
bility (if the expression be allowed) it loses its meaning. The nature of heat, for instance, 
can best be understood only by defining it as ‘‘a form of energy possessed by bodies de- 
rived from an irregular motion of their molecules,” and of water by saying that it is ‘‘a 
fluid formed by adding one part of oxygen to two parts of hydrogen.” From this stand- 
point even Professor R. B. Perry’s definition of value in terms of interest may be inter- 
preted as only a causal definition by saying that interest or liking is only a condition of 
the existential occurrence of value. 
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things, but as a necessary complement of the former. The con- 
cept of agency or purpose is indeed central to all value sciences. 
It supplies the motive spring to valuation, as it provides the 
raison d’étre for all rational action. Purposive causation, as 
Dr. McDougall has taught us, is not only a reality but is not 
inconsistent with natural causation.* 

This brings us to another aspect of the present theory which 
especially marks it off from the equally psychocentric theories of 
Professors Prall and R. B. Perry. Value is always normative or 
standard value, that is, value as determined by a norm or ex- 
pectation. The so-called primary value, the value of an object 
in and for itself, is a mythical conception. For the value of an 
object is always in terms of its utility interpreted broadly—its 
useful effects upon the life and consciousness of living beings. In 
other words, value is in its very nature instrumental.’ We value 
objects not for their own sakes but for the sake of a wider inter- 
est (universe of desire) which has a deeper value for us. This 
latter may in its turn be valuable only as contributory to a yet 
wider universe which would thus have a still higher value, etc. 
If this is true, instrumental value naturally involves the idea of 
comparison with, or determination by, a norm of expectation. 
It is not, however, comparative value in the sense in which it is 
opposed to generic value. What exactly is meant is that satis- 
faction is never solely the appeasement of desire as such, but 
also in its own degree the fulfilment of an expectation, either 
reaching or failing to reach a goal set before himself by the indi- 
vidual. In the enjoyment of a piece of poetry or a song, for in- 
stance, the enjoyment always holds some proportion to the piece 
“coming up to” or “falling below” our expectation. 

§ Only the general features of a theory of value as emergent are indicated here. And, 
it is necessary to add, there is an important difference between emergency in realist 
philosophies and emergence as applied here to value. ‘Effective relatedness” may in- 
clude such processes as integration, differentiation, reproduction, dynamogenesis, 
sublimation, attraction, catharsis, etc. 

9 While this is true of value as such, the present theory still admits of the conception 


of “worth” which is equivalent to intrinsic valuableness, but which cannot be discussed 
in this article. 
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Value, then, is determined by the degree to which an object 
conforms to our norm of expectation. The norm is that standard 
by reference to which the value of an object is appreciated. 
Since appreciation, however, is in terms of the interest fulfil- 
ment of the subject, in terms of the utility or usefulness of the 
object in furthering some aspect of life, the norm conformity or 
nonconformity to which is judged in appreciation must stand 
for the object of the highest interest of the subject in any given 
realm of experience, defined as that degree of interest which, 
while attaining the highest point of satisfaction that under 
the circumstances it is possible to attain, remains unsatisfied or 
insatiable either in quality or in quantity or in both. Questions 
like the genesis of the norm, whether it is purely subjective or 
objective, etc., will necessarily arise in this connection, but they 
cannot be discussed within the limits of this article. Suffice it to 
say that in view of the fact that value is always determined by 
reference to the degree of the objects’ conformity to a norm or 
standard in appreciation, the science of value may conveniently 
be called ‘“‘normatics” (the science of the application of norms), 
if the coining of such a new word be permissible. 

In any case, however, we are brought to the conclusion—and 
the definition of value brings out this fact forcibly—that value 
does not exist prior to valuation or appreciation. For whether 
the object conforms or not to the norm applied—whether and 
if so, how far, it fulfils the interest of the subject, can only be 
determined through appreciation or the judgment of value; and 
the determination of this degree of conformity to interest fulfil- 
ment is the determination of value, i.e., is the point at which 
value emerges. This is a question on which there is a sharp dif- 
ference of opinion among contemporary writers on value. One 
school holds that the act of valuation consists simply in liking, 
desiring, or being otherwise favorably disposed to the object, 
while another believes that in addition to such a liking or desir- 
ing the act also involves finding, deeming, or judging valuable. 
Is there a process of mind which determines or conditions the 
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existence of value (and in this sense generates value) and which 
is different from the process which apprehends, knows, or dis- 
covers value through valuation? Messrs. R. B. Perry, Prall, 
Sheldon, and L. A. Reid think that there is, while the argument 
of these pages is against such a view. Dewey once believed in 
the distinction, but later he adopted the sounder view that 
judgment is always a condition of the occurrence of things pos- 
sessed of value.'® Valuation is certainly not entirely or exclu- 
sively a process of judgment or criticism; it has a well-defined 
feeling tone also about it. Appreciation, we may say, is judg- 
ment feeling. But where judgment is not present, where the 
conformity or otherwise of the object to the norm of expectation 
is not perceived, there no value can arise. There may certainly 
be interest in the subject attaching itself to the object capable 
of satisfying it, but interest acts only to appropriate or to possess 
the object, and this process or interest-enjoying-object may go 
on for any length of time without there occurring any value in 
the whole process. For such an experience is only the experience 
of infants and lower animals which are probably swayed by 
pure appetitive liking unaffected by any element of thought. 
In the experience of adults, on the other hand, the act of cog- 
nizing or apprehending value is identical with the act of mind 
which creates value." 
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10 Journal of Philosophy, XXI1, 618; Philosophical Review, XX XI, 329. 

™ Of course Professor R. B. Perry’s distinction between interest judgment and judg- 
ment of value is kept in mind in this connection, but a discussion of this topic is not 
possible here. 




















REBIRTH OF RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


EDWIN R. EMBREE 
I 


OVIET Russia, in the quaint terminology of revolution, 
claims to have liquidated religion. ‘This spiritual 
narcotic,” the Communists say, “which has deadened 

and intimidated the masses throughout the ages shall have no 
part in our bright society built for the people against the ex- 
ploiters.”” Nothing is more conspicuous to the visitor in Russia 
than the revolt against religion, nothing is more eagerly ex- 
pounded by young Communists than the new freedom from the 
yoke of superstition. 

Interesting but not true. 

Russia today is the most fervently religious country in the 
world. Everywhere throughout the Soviet Union, in the cities 
and on the steppes, in great Russia and in all the affiliated 
provinces, people are at worship. And it is no mere lip service; 
it isdevotion, glowing with a deep and zealous faith, molding and 
controlling the ideals and the lives of the worshipers. Masses 
gather in schools and factories and the open parks shouting 
hosanna or bowing in silent adoration and prayer. Ikons are in 
every public building and every home. The teachings of the 
hierarchy are listened to with awe and reverence and are ac- 
cepted unquestioningly as guiding principles not only of faith 
but of daily life. 

Russia has not suppressed religion. She has substituted a 
new faith for the old. For the movement which has swept 
Russia and is affecting people elsewhere in distant countries is 
not merely a change in the social order, a fresh set of political 
forms; it is an authentic new religion. One hundred and sixty 
million people could not be welded together to fight and endure 
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every kind of suffering merely for a political doctrine. Disciples 
in other countries could not be brought to give up friends and 
position and life itself, except on the basis of a fervent faith and 
with the support and nourishment of a religious brotherhood. 
Masses could not be brought to spontaneous public worship or 
held in continuous personal devotion unless in the grip of a 
dogma which to them is sacred. 

Not only does Communism have the general human mani- 
festations of a new religion; it already clothes itself in the forms 
and ceremonies which have marked great sects throughout the 
ages. Every religion, for example, builds itself about some 
prophet. Lenin is that sacred figure in Russia. Karl Marx 
stands as a kind of John the Baptist, the pioneering prophet 
who prepared the way for the new Messiah. Stalin and Kalinin 
and Kaganovitch and others of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee are in about the position of the twelve apostles of the 
early Christian church. Even a Judas Iscariot is provided in 
the person of Trotsky, denounced as a traitor to the true faith 
and to the new Messiah. 

Images, another mark of religious orders, are today through- 
out Russia more universally and devoutly worshipped than 
ever before in this always religious country. But the current 
ikons do not depict the crucified Jesus and the rather emaciated 
saints of the Greek Orthodox Church. They picture the work- 
man Lenin, the statesman Stalin, and the other rugged Com- 
munist apostles. These new ikons stand in stone or bronze or 
crude iron on every public square; they appear in oils‘or chromo 
in the schools and hospitals and factories. And they occupy 
that self-same ikon corner of private homes that previously was 
consecrated to the Christian saints. All this ikonology has its 
center, its holy of holies, in the spectacular tomb of Lenin on the 
Red Square in Moscow, where the Very Presence may be viewed 
by worshiping pilgrims who come from all over Russia and in 
increasing numbers from partibus infidelium. 

The new Communist dogma, as is the case with other teach- 
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ings which become regarded as inspired, is accepted blindly and 
whole by the devout worshipers. The writings of Lenin are 
already holy writ. It is true that the great experiment of rule 
by the workers is being carried out with considerable change 
from time to time as experience shows the success or failure of 
this or that policy or practice. But all this change is within the 
framework of an already sacred dogma. To question the 
eternal truth of this basic pattern is sacrilege. The strongest 
argument in any discussion is to quote a statement by Stalin, 
whose position in the rounding out of the new religion is com- 
parable to that of St. Paul in the consolidation of Christianity. 
Any debate can be closed by a categorical citation of Lenin’s 
teachings. ‘‘Thus sayeth Lenin” is the beginning and the end 
of knowledge and of faith in the New Russia. 

Hand in hand with this blind faith in the new dogma goes 
that ruthless attitude toward all opposition which regularly 
marks religions in their fervent stages. Cruel suppression and 
“liquidation” of the nobility, intelligentsia, and bourgeoisie; 
the murderous terrorizing of the kulaks; the deliberate starva- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of peasants in the Ukraine during 
the winter of 1932-33; exile and firing squads for any who 
oppose or even criticize the new order—how strangely similar 
all this sounds to the cruel wars of Israel, carried on in the 
name of Jehovah, the bloody conquests of Islam under the ex- 
plicit instructions of Mohammed and the Koran, the murder 
and torture of non-believers by the Inquisition. 

Let no one suppose that all this is the drawing of a fanciful 
picture, the playful urging of an analogy between religion and a 
political upheaval. What is going on in Russia is not merely 
like a new religion; it is religion. 


II 


It may be argued that Leninism differs from other faiths in 
that the emphasis in Russia is upon material improvement in 
this world rather than upon a remote and spiritual other world. 
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But most of the world-religions have aimed first at social reform 
and only later, in the hands of succeeding leaders, have turned 
from the tough tasks of reforming life on earth to speculations 
and promises as to a life to come. 

Jesus fought the crass abuses and the sterile formalism of the 
existing order of his day. He sought to liberate the personalities 
of living men, as Lenin sought to liberate their economic status. 
Jesus devoted his life to healing the sick and feeding the hungry 
both spiritually and physically in a very real world, and Lenin 
has emphasized the self-respect of the worker, the spiritual 
renaissance of the peasant, as well as material improvement 
under the new economics. 

The history of Buddhism is an even closer analogy. Gautama 
repudiated all the priests and castes of his time. He set out to 
destroy organized religion, which, quite as much as Lenin, he 
regarded as deadening and restrictive. ‘‘Man must find life 
through his own efforts,’ declared Gautama. ‘‘There is no 
salvation save through one’s own right living and right think- 
ing.” He refused to discuss the possibility of a life after death. 
Heaven, he taught, is not a place apart but something to be 
achieved in this world through a way of life which in course 
of time he formulated as the Eightfold Path. He was as anti- 
religious in his day as any Russian is today. 

Mohammed also gave his first attention to political change 
and the social reorganization of the Arab tribes. It is difficult 
to untangle the actual life and teachings of any of the founders 
of the present great religions from the maze of mystical lan- 
guage common to formal utterances in the East and Near East 
two millenniums ago and from the web of mythology which has 
been woven around them by succeeding disciples. The picture 
is particularly obscure in the case of the Koran and the history 
of Islam. But the essentially worldly interest of Mohammed is 
apparent even in the mass of fable and theology which has 
grown up about him. It expressed itself in his own political 
ambitions, in the elaborate instructions he gave his followers 
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as to the conduct of wars, the codes of personal habits in eating 
and drinking, and the rules as to personal property rights. His 
revolt against existing religious forms was shown in his pro- 
hibition of idols and images which were the chief symbols of the 
organized religions of his day. 

It may be argued that Leninism cannot be thought of as a 
religion because it makes no call upon the supernatural. The 
reply to that is, “give it time.’”’ There is little evidence that the 
founders themselves of other religions emphasized the mystical. 

In the case of Christianity we must remember that the exist- 
ing accounts of Jesus’ life and teaching were written long after 
his death, after Christianity had become a militant proselyting 
sect. And in the several gospel accounts there is sufficient varia- 
tion to indicate that no agreement had yet been reached as to 
the supernatural features. For example, Matthew opens his 
record with a long genealogy showing the direct descent of 
Jesus through his father Joseph from Abraham and David. The 
accounts called by the names of Mark and John omit all record 
of the birth. And Luke, while emphasizing the immaculate 
birth, gives quite as much attention to the mystical implica- 
tions of the conception of John the Baptist as to the virginity of 
Mary. Of the four gospels only one, Matthew, mentions the 
supernatural accessories of the death of Jesus in the form of 
earthquake and the raising of the dead, while another account, 
Mark, mentions the rending of the veil of the temple. The 
miracles of Jesus are certainly no more unnatural than the 
claims of Lenin and his followers to have removed the profit 
motive from an entire nation, to have saved hundreds of 
thousands of lives through public health, to have stopped the 
birth of undesired children, to have wiped out race prejudice 
from the hearts of men, to have infused the masses with a feeling 
of self-respect and a desire for culture. 

Whatever the record of Jesus, Gautama certainly made no 
claim to mystical associations. The founder of Buddhism fore- 
swore the whole réle of the supernatural. His way of life took 
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no account of a mystical heaven. It consisted of eight princi- 
ples of daily conduct on earth: right views, right intention, 
right speech, right action, right livelihood, right effort, right 
mindfulness, right concentration—all of which is summarized 
into decency and intelligence. Mohammed, while clothing his 
teachings in mystical verbiage, was primarily intent on human 
changes rather than supernatural relations. His eyes were fixed 
on a very real reorganization of the Arabs in a very material 
world. 

Already, in the course of its evolution as a religion, Leninism 
is shifting its emphasis from the present to a future heaven. 
The paradise offered in Russia is the Communist State of the 
Future. Further and further this ideal is being pushed into 
remote prospect. As with the early Christian apostles, it was 
hoped by the first disciples of Lenin that Heavenly Communism 
would come almost at once—at least during the life-time of the 
first workers. Gradually it becomes apparent that the new 
religion cannot quickly bring great change in the hard lot of the 
average man. So attention is being shifted from the present to 
the future. An early step in this direction was the Five-Year 
Plan. Then followed the Second Five-Year Plan. Today most 
thoughtful people realize that any heaven in Russia can come 
only after tremendous rebuilding through the course of a pain- 
fully long period of time. But zeal still burns. The present gener- 
ation is willing, even fanatically eager, to sacrifice its happiness, 
its comfort, even life itself, to bring about the future heaven. 

One difference between this and earlier religions is that where 
others have emphasized individual development and personal 
salvation, Leninism concerns itself with society as a whole. So 
the heaven of the Communist looks toward collective happiness 
rather than individual bliss. With even greater altruism than 
the Christians or Buddhists, the Russians gladly sacrifice them- 
selves not for a salvation which will benefit them personally but 
for one which promises a glorious life for an entirely different 
set of individuals in the generations to come. 
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III 


Contemplating the similarities of Leninism to the early 
manifestations of other religions, one cannot but wonder if this 
new sect is to follow the course of the others in its ultimate 
evolution. May Leninism, now so ruthless in transforming life, 
sO aggressive in social reform, gradually develop into a popular 
cult? In the years to come, will these new doctrines bec .1e the 
profession of an increasing host of complacent worshipers in- 
stead of the practice of a fanatical band of reformers; the stern 
creed of direct action weaken into mere theory and dialectic; 
the present rugged apostles, committed to a new economics 
and a new political order, be succeeded by a fat hierarchy 
clothed in metaphysical authority and silk robes? 

This is just what has happened to other religions. Starting 
with direct attacks on social problems, with creative efforts to 
give rebirth to personality, they have softened through the ages 
into idealism and mythology. And only as they cease to be vital 
do they become successful and popular. This is not surprising. 
A vivid personality, a picturesque social reform, attract public 
interest, but they easily drift into fable and dogma. For the 
tough problems of this earth are too difficult for the masses to 
understand, too troublesome for the hierarchy to handle. Much 
easier to arrange a set of forms, adopt a creed, and offer accept- 
ance of these in lieu of the harsh practices dictated by the in- 
spired but fanatical founders. Easier still to shift the whole 
emphasis from this rude world to a pleasantly vague heaven; 
to remove responsibility for results from our own shoulders to 
those of the gods. Thus terrific social reforms, pushed by a few 
men willing to sacrifice all to bring them about, gradually 
change into organized religions through which worshipers 
profess all those beliefs which they are too stupid to understand, 
too lazy to practice. Often, as these violent social upheavals 
mellow into great and benign religions, they are adopted’ by the 
very people and nations whose practices and interests are 
farthest from the original teachings. 
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Compare, for example, the practice and the profession of the 
people who today call themselves Christians. The central 
teachings of Jesus were brotherly love without regard to race 
or caste, the Golden Rule of doing to others what we would have 
them do to us, peace, humility, communal sharing of goods and 
services, the abrogation of worldly treasure, and of careful 
planning for the future. These, which are the cardinal principles 
upon which Christianity was founded, are directly opposed to 
just those things which the Christian nations have built their 
power upon: capitalism, armaments, individualism, disregard— 
even scorn—of one’s neighbor if he be of a different race or 
color, careful planning in all phases of life, the accumulation of 
material wealth. It is one of the ironies of history that Chris- 
tianity, by a series of accidents, should have become the pro- 
fessed religion of Western Europe and America—just those 
nations which by all their dearest practices are farthest from 
its teachings. 

Compare Gautama’s teachings of the simple life of decency 
and intelligence with the complex and superstitious theology of 
present Buddhism which receives the adoration of hundreds of 
millions in India and the East, who have never known decency 
of living and whose intelligence is the lowest of all peoples on 
earth. By another irony of history, Gautama, who devoted his 
life to destroying religion, has become the central figure of the 
world’s most widely followed religion. He who denounced caste 
has been raised to the highest pinnacle of the most caste-ridden 
order. He who preached that there was no God outside of man’s 
own divinity has been made the chief of the gods, the great 
Buddha. 

Already the divergence between practice and profession be- 
comes apparent in Russia. The development of clearly stratified 
classes goes on amid increasing devotion to the theory of com- 
munism. The classes today are different from those under the 
old régime, but they are none the less real. The wage scale in 
the Soviet Union ranges almost as wide a gamut as in the capi- 
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talistic countries. Members of the Communist party, young 
pioneers and shock workers, have privileges comparable to 
those of the earlier nobility. None of these favored classes are 
giving up their special perquisites although they loudly profess 
devotion to an utterly communal society. Already the teachings 
of Lenin begin to be popular in many drawing-rooms through- 
out the world, although the application of these doctrines would 
fill the members of these salons with horror, might even result in 
cutting off their heads. In the backwash of disintegrating capi- 
talism, the world may turn to a new profession of socialistic 
faith, even while it is unwilling to make any great change in 
actual practice. 

Remembering the beginnings of other sects, the detached 
observer smiles as he hears the zealous followers of Lenin shout- 
ing that they are destroying religion. The same observer can- 
not but grow wistful as he realizes that also this fresh and vital 
force for social reform may flourish as a religious ideology long 
after it has ceased to direct men’s lives and actions. 


CHICAGO 























DISCUSSION 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND A “SCIENTIFIC CULTURE” 
JOHN DOLLARD 


T MAY be worth while from the standpoint of the sociologist to 
examine the implications of the term “mental hygiene.” The writer 
professes at once a liking for this term and views the creation of it 

as a brilliant and serviceable analogy. The context out of which the term 
grew must be that of the elation of the early twentieth century over the 
achievements of bacteriological science, and the hope that similar possi- 
bilities lay ahead in the field of human adjustment. The coinage of the 
term was evidently an effort to anticipate the application of scientific 
knowledge to problems of individuals on a broad scale, and, as it were, 
to force us in the direction of preventive thinking. Pessimists may claim 
that the term is a magical gesture without potency in affecting the exceed- 
ingly durable facts of human maladjustment. They underestimate, I 
think, the propaganda value of an efficient symbol. 

A second root of the term “mental hygiene” evidently lies in the old 
philosophical split between the concepts of mind and body. If we have a 
physical hygiene, why not a ‘‘mental hygiene” also? I do not know that 
a better slogan could be invented to stress the newly risen necessity of 
looking at the individual for a while and seeing how he is getting along 
in his cultural outfit. The usual approach is to examine what is happening 
to our “institutions” and to judge our state by the degree to which older 
institutional habits can be retained. Mental hygiene seems rather to 
bring the culture to the test of the well-being of the individuals in it and 
to learn from the fate of the individual the “utility” of the culture. This is 
a reversal, and a very useful one, of our usual method of thought. You 
will find little sympathy among the formal exponents of a culture for the 
price it exacts of many persons in it; some such “prices” are neurosis, 
psychosis, feelings of frustration and inferiority, guilt, and diminished 
joy in culturally valuable tasks.* In passing, it may be noted that apolo- 
gists for our culture have an excellent rationalization in dismissing these 
hardships of individuals as inevitable (i.e., hereditary) and thereby 
exculpating the culture. 


t Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents (London: Hogarth Press, 1930), 
p. 63. 
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The larger aspects of our theme will wait for a moment while we con- 
sider very briefly some aspects of the present program. This program can 
he divided into help activity, research, and education. 

With regard to individual help, it is true that one can change the person 
and his psychic orientation to some degree. The difficulties of this task 
are only just beginning to be appreciated as finer methods are being intro- 
duced. It can vary all the way from giving information and assurance to 
deep-going mental therapy which reaches the unconscious roots of the 
attitudes of the individual. Providing that the person doing the treating 
has good insight into personality problems, penetration of any depth at 
all is likely to be helpful. In case the treating personality does not have 
insight, the work will remain on the usually superficial level of advice by 
the minister or physician. The second possibility within the treatment 
sphere is to change the overt milieu of the subject, either by moving him 
out of it into a superior milieu or by changing the attitudes of parents or 
by inducting him into some preferred group, etc. This is unquestionably 
an advantage and a worthy object of therapeutic effort, but it does not 
by any means meet the whole problem. Many individuals have, already 
built into them, a set of attitudes which are virtually impervious to 
milieu treatment, unless, of course, change in the symptom picture is con- 
fused with “‘cure.”’ 

With regard to research, this is likely to remain an aspiration of the 
mental hygiene movement which is difficult to combine with the type of 
treatment problem which is faced. It is true that in the social sciences 
research can often best be carried on first in the treatment situation, but 

the great pressure for quick results and the impatience of the community 
with embarrassing (contra-cultural) findings makes it difficult in this case. 
The difficulty now seems to be that there are a series of tidbit attacks 
without conceptual clarity or adequate definition of the problem. Very 
likely basic research will be done here by specialists without the necessity 
for compromise and temporizing which is forced on the worker in the in- 
coherent field of mental hygiene taken as a whole. Something further will 
be said shortly about the nature of the research problem which is posed by 
the aspiration to treat individuals from the mental hygiene standpoint. 

The third, and probably most important, aspect of mental hygiene 
work can be the propaganda (education) of existing knowledge to parents, 
teachers, and administrators. It is assumed that the knowledge will have 
to exist before it can be propagandized and a unified view of the problem 
be achieved. Even granted this, mental hygiene is faced with a long-time 
task which will, in our opinion, involve a critique of the culture as a whole. 
The chief difficulty in the immediate execution of this aspect of the 
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program is that we do not know what to propagandize. This is a field 
where mere good will and anxiety to be of service will be no substitute for 
a well-fashioned and scientifically coherent conception of individual per- 
sonality in its relation to culture. It is superfluous to say that we are very 
far from such agreement at the present time. 

To repeat a platitude, a theoretically “perfect’’ culture ought to pro- 
vide maximal gratification of the instinctual life of individuals while 
guaranteeing the security of all in the pursuit of their aims. A crucial 
aspect of culture (though it does not exhaust the concept) is the imposing 
of limitations on the instinctual life of individuals. The question is, 
therefore, a quantitative one. How much and what kind of limitations 
shall we impose on the craving mechanism which is biological man? This 
is at heart the problem of mental hygiene, if it takes the plain implications 
of its name seriously. It is a problem first of research and secondly of 
education and propaganda for a “scientific culture.” We may be quite 
sure that such a culture will not be a utopia or a mere escape through 
fantasy. It will recognize the perduring and resistant human wishes and 
affects which underlie and vitalize culture forms. It will recognize the 
necessity for very slow change, and it will leave none of the unpleasant 
facts about our existent order (or the pleasant ones either) out of account. 
According to this view, therefore, the task of mental hygiene in its search 
for the welfare of individuals is to examine our existing culture and to en- 
deavor by rational procedures to change this culture to the point where 
its results will be maximally happy and efficient human beings. It is not 
assumed that a perfect adjustment of man to his culture is possible or 
that all maladjustment and frustration can be eliminated. If anything, 
the opposite is assumed—namely, that a group adjustment is inherently 
somewhat unsatisfactory. The utopic view is based on the contrary as- 
sumption. 

But why study the culture when, after all, one wants only to help indi- 
viduals? That is, of course, the point. To say “people” is simply a special 
way of viewing the culture, as W. I. Thomas has indicated;? they are its 
strengths and weaknesses. Their maladjustment is a measure of its in- 
efficiency from the point of view of human happiness. What I am trying 
to indicate here is the proper frame of reference of the problem of the 
individual mental failure. I do not wish to negate or to appear to under- 
value any findings from the biological field. I am even satisfied with the 
vague reference to “constitutional factors’ which most writers make when 
discussing personality problems. I feel that there are such “‘factors,”’ but 

2 William I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927), I, 31; II, 1831-34. 
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T also feel that we know little about them and that the bulk of the evidence 
indicates the problem must be studied at the outset as a social problem. 
We must study individuals as products of a culture. We may then be 
able to reduce the complicated equation of personality to the point where 
we can make some small statements about the X of heredity which is left 
after the cultural components have been factored out. 

A bacteriological hygiene was impossible until at last we achieved the 
concept of the “infinitely small.’’> My guess is that a mental hygiene will 
be impossible until it is vividly realized that the term connotes a critique 
of the cultural order. Nor will this critique be made only of the visible 
external order, but rather of the implicative structure of the culture in its 
basic treatment of the emotional life of man. Individuals can be mentally 
“hygienated,” it is true; but the technique of choice (Freudian psycho- 
analysis) is perhaps too difficult to be capable of culture-wide application. 
Even here the effect on the individual can quite well be defined as a re- 
vision of his cultural world in which the analyst stands for a more tolerant 
and endurable culture. The analyzed person may be thought of as a per- 
son who inhabits a different world of understandings and possibilities of 
action (culture) from that given him originally (as transmitted by his “‘in- 
efficient’ parents). Mental hygiene might well ask, “Why not transmit 
an endurable culture in the first place and save the anguish and loss in 
social efficiency which result from transmission of an ‘unlivable’ culture?”’ 
This is the question mental hygiene must ask, and it must take with ruth- 
less realism the fact that mental] disturbance is a challenge to the culture 
itself. 

Sufficient material has already come in from other cultures to make it 
clear that cultures function with differential results for human happiness. 
The work of Mead,‘ Faris,5 Malinowski,® and Réheim’—all give intima- 
tions of this fact. 

The point is to differentiate clearly this idea from that of changing the 
overt milieu of the patient once he is already maladjusted. There is no 


3 Herbert Blumer, “Science without Concepts,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXVI, 527. 

4 Margaret Mead, Growing Up in New Guinea (New York: William Morrow & Co., 
1930), pp. I-IT. 

5 Ellsworth Faris, “Culture and Personality among the Forest Bantu,” Publications 
of the American Sociological Society, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, pp. 3-11. 

6 Bronislaw Malinowski, Sex and Repression in Savage Society. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., Inc., 1927), pp. 85-89. 

7 Géza Roheim, ‘‘Psycho-analysis of Primitive Culture Types,” International Journal 
of Psycho-Analysis, XIII (1932), 74-120. 
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question that the latter activity has its value,* but this value is very 
limited and should not be looked upon as our major direction of effort. 
When I speak of changing the “‘culture,” I am thinking of the long-time 
job of changing the cultural facts essential in the growth of individual 
personality, namely, the unconscious attitudes of parents toward their 
children. It is undoubtedly in this sphere that we shall find the major 
trauma-producing forces. This attitude structure is extremely rigid and 
is probably characteristic of Western European civilization as a whole 
(Think, for example, of the ramifications of the patriarchal family pat- 
tern.) 

I think I am not behindhand in realizing the weight of the contention 
that many human wishes are essentially ungratifiable in a social milieu, 
as, for example, the incestuous fixations of children on the parent of the 
opposite sex. But I would point out two facts: In the first place, small 
differences in the manner of treating such problems may be extremely 
important for human happiness; and in the second place, we do not have 
sufficient comparative experience with other cultures from the angle of 
deep personality study so that we can say that those problems are, in 
their lethal form, inevitable. We must have the courage to think it pos- 
sible that rational insight may show us how to mitigate some of the evil 
effects of treatment of the impulse life in our own culture. 

Such echoes as come to the writer from the field of mental hygiene do 
not stimulate hope that there will be any immediate increase of realism 
in the approach to this task. The field seems to be manned, on the con- 
trary, by those who are glad enough to have a practical program which 
they can envisage and who are satisfied in serving a popular social ideal. 
They seem to hope that individual problems, conceived of as peculiarities 
of isolated persons, can be quietly adjusted without disturbing our cul- 
tural values. This program is probably more easily possible in medical 
science than in social science. Cultural resistance to seeing and under- 
standing processes that are going on within and around the person is par- 
ticularly strong against those truths which tend to disturb the psychic 
comfort of individuals. It is, therefore, doubtful whether revisions of 
culture can be made as quietly in respect to immaterial elements as they 
can in the realm of physical change. Real mental hygienists cannot expect 
to ride the same wave of popularity as their biological colleagues. 

This is exactly one of the unpleasant implications of the term “mental 
hygiene” for those who bear it. They should be ruthless and audacious 
realists in respect to the culture in which they live. They are committed to 


8 Clifford R. Shaw, The Jack-roller. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930). 
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the revision of that culture in any way which will minimize human 
wreckage, unhappiness, or social inefficiency. It is to be hoped they will 
carry on their functions with tact and acute knowledge of how rapidly 
they.can move the group of which they are a part, but it is also essential 
that they should have a proper conception of the problem and the courage 
to put into practice the results of research once they are assured. 

Let us see what some of the “dangerous possibilities” of the enterprise 
are which the mental hygienist has in view. The preoccupation of the 
economists with the rational problems of our economic order has largely 
shifted attention from the results in personality formation of the order 
itself. We hear much about “‘psychological factors’’ as being important 
in the depression, but it is apparently assumed that such factors are too 
inscrutable to make concrete study possible. It is, nevertheless, plain 
that there are some aspects of our economic organization which do have 
concrete effects on personality and which are a factor in the stress and 
strain on the individual psyche. For example, a competitive culture like 
ours whose fundamental principle is ‘‘dog eat dog,”’ or, more euphemis- 
tically put, “any male infant may become president,” is peculiarly fitted 
to offer opportunities for aggression to those capable of manifesting it 
socially.? Different layers of persons in the business fabric have, of course, 
better and worse opportunities for realizing their dreams of power, but 
how about all those males of a given generation, except eight or ten who 
do become president, who reach various periods of their lives and find 
themselves far short of that goal? A few more persons achieve satisfac- 
tory substitutive positions of power, but the great mass of men must reach 
a point in their lives when they realize that they are to continue working 
at twenty dollars a week, and very lucky if they can keep the job at that 
figure. I do not say that such a realization is necessarily felt by the indi- 
vidual as a frustration, but I would like very much to know if and to 
what degree it is; and it would be very relevant to mental hygiene aims 
to have this problem more adequately formulated. Are the parental 
dreams then, albeit grudgingly, projected onto the children? 

The foregoing is, of course, somewhat of a caricature of the actual state 
of affairs, since most persons have no conscious hopes of reaching the 
highest post or posts. The point is that where the emphasis is on indi- 
vidual achievement, and most persons in the culture cannot achieve even 
an approximation of the status which they see others enjoying, something 
of relevance must be happening psychically in these individuals. A study 
along this line might illuminate such slogans as “individualism,” “the 
American pioneer spirit,” “less government in business,” etc. Still only 
the wisest and most conscientious studies of given personalities can shed 


9 This point has been discussed with H. D. Lasswell. 
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light on this problem. Out of such studies can come for the observers an 
intensified perception which will make it possible to draw valid con- 
clusions for the group as a whole. 

Another matter of some interest from the economic point of view would 
be the examination of the rdle of women in our society. Women are still 
connected most seriously with the personalities of the children they bear. 
Mothers’ personalities, as formed by the surrounding cultural attitudes 
(and economic order), are increasingly seen as a burning-point in their 
interaction with the lives of their children.? For example, what does it 
mean for a mother’s attitude toward her child that she is completely 
economically dominated by her husband? How is adjustment made to 
this fact and what are the long-time, remote results in terms of her con- 
scious and unconscious discipline on her children? How is the current 
economic order connected with the patriarchal family pattern which so 
admirably institutionalizes the jealousy of the patriarch? Is there, for 
example, in our pecuniary culture a large element of hostility of mothers 
toward their children? If so, is this hostility related to the limitations 
placed on the woman by the current economic system (in the fields of 
love, ambition, and work)? 

The understanding of all shades of mental troubles from mere unrest 
up to psychosis is defective in that we have never taken adequate count 
of the tendency of these conditions to repeat themselves in interaction 
between generations. It is now quite obvious to the sociologist that chil- 
dren naturally speak the same language as their parents; it is less obvious 
that they may hate in the same secretive and devious ways and that they 
may suffer from the same mutilations of the instinctual life. Here is the 
problem, par excellence, of cultural adaptation, and here the source from 
which will be borrowed the tools for cultural reconstruction (i.e., mental 
hygiene). Can we be assured that the present bearers of this admirable 
term are anxious to plunge into any such turbulent masses of facts as can 
be secured by pursuing these investigations? Is it better to let sleeping 
dogs lie, even at the expense of letting suffering persons suffer? 

Another ticklish point for the cultural (mental) hygienist is the ade- 
quate acknowledgment of the aggressive tendencies of men. A good many 
sociologists seem to feel that this point is disposed of by showing, for 
example, that there is no ‘‘aggressive instinct”’ which manifests itself uni- 
formly in identical behavior through all cultures. This is not necessary. 
Aggression is an automatic response of the organism in frustration situa- 
tions and, therefore, manifests itself in individual motivation in every 
society, for, as we have said, it is part of the business of a culture to en- 


David M. Levy, ‘Maternal Over-protection and Rejection,” Journal of Nervous 
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force instinctual renunciation upon individuals." The reason why this ag- 
gressive arousal of man is not more clearly noted is that it takes place in 
the first instance in the intimate family milieu (which imposes frustrations 
necessarily) and consequently raises the psychically intolerable problem 
of hating those whom you love. The result is a widespread individual re- 
pression of tendencies to hate and a later attempt to deny the existence 
of hatred at all, except, of course, ‘“‘where culture permits.”’ It should be 
realized that people hate whether the culture permits it or not; but that, 
for the most part, they do not express their hatred unless the culture per- 
mits. Great gains in knowledge of this impulse have come to us through 
Freud,” though, to be sure, he has not managed until recently to do it 
adequate justice in theory. The full reaches of our knowledge on this 
point are too labyrinthine for report in such a paper as this; but it must 
be noted that the phenomena of neurosis, crime, race prejudice, and war 
have become really accessible to scientific observation when seen in the 
light of this concept of repressed hatred. It is also indispensable to the 
understanding of individual unrest and malaise. Problems of “national 
defense” and “national aggression” can only be understood in the light 
of an adequate technical description of the instinctual nature of man. 
Certainly ‘mental hygiene” is an impossibility if we are to walk around 
all aspects of this instinctual manifestation. Exactly this tendency to 
avoid a consideration of the problem of aggression is what an enlightened 
mental hygienist must fight, because we may be certain that we shall 
never achieve whatever limited control is possible until the problem is 
squarely and clearly seen. Can we expect from the mental hygiene move- 
ment an active arm in the fight against human ignorance, should the data 
lead us finally into such volcanic regions as this one? Mental hygienists 
may expect some day to tread this ground, not only with numerous indi- 
viduals who are sick enough to have insight forced upon them, but also 
with numerous others who are still well enough to be able to avoid un- 
pleasant scientific findings. 

There is another problem whose scientific exploration will bring the 
mental hygienist in conflict with the culture. It is the incorrigible pro- 
pensity of man (and woman) to love those nearest and most serviceable 
to him, and to perceive as a severe deprivation and affliction his inability 
to actualize that love. It is certainly one of the most unwelcome services 
of Freud to have forced this matter upon the unwilling attention of his 
fellow-men. But that is not the end of the matter. We cannot overlook 


™ Freud, op. cit., pp. 91-92. 
2 Ibid., pp. 128-29. 
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the fact that our culture presents a certain kind of front against such 
wishes, which is quite important for the later happiness of the individual. 
The parents who handle these wishes of the child are themselves accultur- 
ated objects, as are their parents in turn; and it is by no means outside 
of theory that our group methods of managing this instinctual aspect of 
our children could be improved. How can this be done and what changes 
can be made are problems for the mental hygienist, and his measure will 
be taken by the use that he is able to make of these results. Naturally, 
the foregoing discussion is only a hint in respect to the complex involv- 
ments of love in the larger sense with personality development. But the 
acquirement of a scientific theory of the love life is a positive duty for 
mental hygiene. I wish to emphasize again that this is by no means a 
theme beloved either of science or society, and anyone who ventures into 
it does so at his peril. We may expect that, with the best will in the world, 
progress here will be slow. 

Realism in this field of the cultural-psychic-organic can only be gained 
by minute studies with objects to whom all these adjectives can be ap- 
plied, that is, to individual men. One powerful technique has, of course, 
been developed by Freud. This technique is noted so far largely for its 
therapeutic efficiency in curing individual neurotic persons. This is alto- 
gether too limited a conception of it. Freud has stumbled into the center 
of the problem of culture in his efforts to follow individual maladjustment 
wherever it might lead. He has become, at the end of his life, as is clearly 
seen in ‘Civilization and its Discontents,” a social scientist who is, large- 
ly seen, only incidentally a therapist. It is a very important matter to 
have the problem correctly put, because this way of viewing Freud gives 
the knowledge that he has made available to us its natural frame of refer- 
ence. It seems also very likely that the analytic interviewing situation 
itself has never been adequately exploited from the point of view of cul- 
tural knowledge. You may think only of the concept “identification,” 
which does not specifically call attention to the fact that the trait or réle 
identified with is also cultural. The observer looks for great expansions 
in theory and practice once Freud’s theory is mastered with sufficient 
flexibility by a group of social scientists. Such an enlarged army of real- 
istic students of human nature could give mental hygiene a program which 
would at last enable it to live up to the implications of its name. 

But will such an army have automatically its own propaganda, and 
will the term “mental hygiene” have then a historical interest as the 
coining of a phrase, prophetic but premature? 
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PoitIcAL Power. By Charles Edward Merriam. New York: Whittlesey 
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WorLD PoLitics AND PERSONAL INSECURITY. By Harold D. Lasswell. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934. Pp. vii+ 
307. $3.00. 

The reviewer has undertaken somewhat hesitatingly the appraisal of 
Professor Smith’s book, so rich in ideas and daring conclusions, because, 
due to the restrictions of his field, he is not an expert in philosophical and 
metaphysical problems. However, the author himself qualifies his work 
as the first part of a trilogy in which Professor Merriam’s Political Power 
is the second volume, and Professor Lasswell’s Insecurity and World 
Politics the third. This intimate connection between the three books 
shows that Professor Smith is aware of the fact that he is embarking upon 
not purely theoretical controversies, but upon issues which alarm every 
thinking man in the present collapse of values and standards concerning 
the individual, political authority, and international relations. 

The new political and social science has assumed more and more the 
tendency to emphasize almost exclusively environmental conditions gen- 
erating certain moral, social, and political patterns, and to minimize the 
importance of the individual. This behavioristic, pragmatic, and instru- 
mentalistic conception has gone so far as to kill the autonomous field of 
the individual, and the belief in any value which is more than a transitory 
convention under a given set of stimuli. The fundamental problem of con- 
sciousness is shunned by many like a medieval ghost. Yet as the forgotten 
Eugene Diihring said: “Among all human differences, the moral are the 
deepest, and exert tremendous influence on social development.” What is 
generally portrayed as the outcome of purely “economic laws” is to an 
enormous extent the result of robbery, violence, and corruption. We are, 
therefore, deeply indebted to Professor Smith for again drawing attention 
to the private moral domain of the individual. The chapter in which he 
convincingly shows the superficiality of those theories which, dismissing 
the réle of the individual, see only social patterns and mores, should be 
carefully studied by all who wish to understand the convulsions of our age. 
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Professor Smith’s problem, however, does not arise from this feeling of 
the incertitude of our moral life, but from another aspect of our contempo- 
rary malaise. As every fruitful book originates in feeling of individual un- 
rest, it seems that his dilemma was the following: 

The fanatical conscience, frequently associated with backward religions, and 
not infrequently with forward nationalisms, we have all known, and have suffi- 
ciently dispraised, though its influence in the world we have not yet countered. 
oan And now come Communism and Fascism, and what other ‘‘-isms”’ inviting 
man in the name of nationalism, or internationalism, or even of humanity itself, 
to wade more rivers of blood through dictatorships, red or white, black or brown, 
in order to reach. ... utopias... . [p. 336]. 


Professor Smith feels rightly the danger of this situation, and has every 
reason to denounce political intolerance, more fanatic and bloody than 
religious intolerance. In his indignation, he goes so far as to regard con- 
science “‘as puffs of breath emitted in bad taste,”’ and has an acrimonious 
judgment about martyrs, who, according to him, represent the same 
intolerant “conscience.’’ Here we face a difficulty which may be regarded 
as the main objection to the argument of the book. These political phe- 
nomena just mentioned are not true phenomena of conscience, but belong 
to the category of false conscience infected by greedy egotism and the 
insatiable thirst for power. One does not find in the book a complete 
definition of conscience which would cover the experiences of the most 
competent witnesses of this emotion. The identification of conscience 
with power, or the claim that it could be expected to determine all practi- 
cal issues in human life, or that it must be always right, and therefore 
“pay” (what an illuminating expression of the spirit of the age!) would be 
rejected by all those who categorically believe in the “still, small voice”’ 
under very specific conditions. There is a certain one-sidedness in the atti- 
tude of the author when he lays much stress on the masturbating experi- 
ence of a shop girl, or on the hypocritic assertion of a business politician, 
and overlooks the deeper analyses which Schopenhauer, Mazzini, Henry 
George, Tolstoy, Amiel, and others gave of their own personal experiences, 
or the great novelists who have described them with the utmost acumen 
of an intuitive soul. Similarly Professor Smith has no place for the mystic 
experiences in which he sees only the reflection of the Zeitgeist. This is, of 
course, true in many cases, but after the inquiries of Bergson, Scheler, 
Stoker, Delacroix, and many others, it seems to be certain that the most 
important experiences of the mystics had a distinctly different origin. It 
is as though, inquiring about the nature of aesthetic emotion, one empha- 
sized the experience of a Babbitt, neglecting those of a Lessing, Taine, 
Ruskin, or Wolfflin. 
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This is the reason why Professor Smith, after penetrating inquiries, 
fails to “implement conscience.” One cannot find a particle of gold if he 
leaves it intermingled with a great many other elements. Another cause 
of this failure is the metaphysic conception of the author. Whereas the 
former great generation of philosophers was convinced that external 
reality is only the veil of Maya which hides a deeper reality, the philo- 
sophic fashion now is to invert the conclusion and to believe that all our 
higher values are the veil of Maya for hiding the disgusting reality around 
us, which is the only reality. As a matter fact, the whole controversy is 
in its essence a metaphysical one, and therefore, the antagonists cannot 
convince each other. If one believes with the author that the whole uni- 
verse is a result of blind accidents of atoms, under the guidance of the 
Darwinian deity of Natural Selection, without any purpose or creative 
effort, then, of course, there is no other moral order than that which is 
based on transitory conventions, and the repercussions of those conven- 
tions in the mind of man. If we believe, however, that the Darwinian 
thesis alone cannot explain evolution, and that we need some other 
principles (that of Lamarck or De Vries, or some yet unknown factors), 
then we will see in our higher values the accentuation and the growing 
consciousness of a directive principle which from time immemorial has 
introduced order and purpose into the universe. Under this hypothesis, 
the réle of Conscience is not more mysterious than that of Reason, or that 
of the sense of beauty. Exactly as Reason synthesizes according to its 
own categories, the data of the surrounding universe, or as the aesthetic 
judgment creates a special type of harmony which we cannot experience 
in the empirical world: in the same way, morality tries to determine the 
activities of the individual in accordance with those of all reasonable 
beings. Conscience is an emotion, pointing in this direction. It may be 
sufficient for the solution of the simple relations of life, but for the com- 
plicated problems of society, it is blind without reason. It is the magnetic 
needle of Tolstoy and Scheler, which in the field of moral solidarity ac- 
complishes the same function as the compass in the earth’s magnetic field. 
The dicta of conscience are always individual, and cannot solve problems 
in a general way. As a matter of fact, the nature of conscience is more 
negative than positive; it is seldom a concrete solution, but rather the 
feeling of a guilt, of a reproach, of a pain. 

It must be made clear that though Professor Smith cannot implement 
the claims of conscience, yet he is far too deep a thinker and far too crea- 
tive a personality to dismiss it entirely. After having demolished its theo- 
logical, idealistic, metaphysical, sociological, and dialectical foundations, 
nevertheless, he tries to save it as a source of aesthetic elevation and as a 
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necessity for the unity of our practical reason. Both claims are true, but 
insufficient for all those who believe that values belong to a super-biologic 
order, and are incapable of an experimental demonstration; nay, they 
may run counter to our experiences. 

The reviewer feels keenly that in the short space at his disposal he was 
unable to do justice to the positive accomplishments of this rich and 
original book. He must be satisfied by drawing attention to the brilliant 
and illuminating chapters on solipsism, Marxism, dialectic behaviorism, 
the importance of contractual theories. The book ends with a pathetic 
longing for the philosophy of the East, though the author has no real 
belief in this possibility. He cannot reconciliate the values of a deeper 
inner life with the cravings of the Western mind for power. 


Professor Merriam’s Political Power is a beautiful book, even a great 
book from a certain point of view. It has qualities which have character- 
ized the lasting books of political science. It has broad vision, imaginative 
force, keen penetration into living realities, the gift of fruitful comparisons, 
and moral independence in appreciation and judgment. This last quality, 
the reviewer fears, will considerably damage the popularity of the volume. 
At present (the situation is very different from that of the past) only 
books which support or flatter an influential group of the “power family” 
have a reasonable hope of becoming a source of intellectual power, a proc- 
ess so ably described by Julien Benda in his La Trahison des Clercs. Well, 
Professor Merriam surely does not belong to those intellectuals who have 
betrayed the spirit in the interest of power. His approach remains always 
serene, objective, and impartial when he looks at the variegated guests at 
the table of power, at brigands, soldiers, diplomats, demagogues, scien- 
tists, priests, and saints. In addition, the book is far more than an inter- 
esting treatise on the main problem of political science. It is a confession, 
almost a testament, of one who, both theoretically and practically, has 
devoted a fruitful life to the fundamental issues of the body politic. It is 
not an accident, but rather, an important fact in his personal evolution 
that the author began the work on this book at the time of the German 
Reichstag election of 1932 when one of the most gigantic fights of world 
history was going on for political power. 

One feels on many pages of the book this palpitating experience. All 
these qualities are happily combined with a clear style which not seldom 
has an unusual force of expression, and an artistic beauty. The reviewer 
does not hesitate to regard the details in this book as more important than 
the general trend of the argument, and even the final conclusions. There 
are sentences which, so to speak, condense into one strong formula, an 
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intricate complexity of thought, or the memories of deep persona! experi- 
ences. It would not be difficult to quote for several pages phrases which 
express almost as an axiom the ultimate generalizations of a thoughtful 
and warm life. It would be desirable to carve on the friezes of the man- 
sions of power some of these phrases, especially from the wonderful 
chapter on the ‘Poverty of Power,” which would admonish the rulers that 
steel and money will always fail if the power loses its moral foundation. 

Every aspect of power, its birth, its symbols, its shame, its mortality, 
is discussed with an almost kaleidoscopic variety which will sometimes 
fatigue the cursory reader, but will give well selected material and chal- 
lenging opinions to future students of the great Leviathan. 

In spite of all this splendor, what is the reason that the reviewer could 
not put the book down with the same satisfaction which he feels after 
having read some of the classics of political literature? If he should be 
asked to define this mysterious thing called political power, to determine 
the most fundamental factors among the innumerable ones which the 
author synthesizes, to show the dominant tendencies towards the future, 
and, before all, the values which Professor Merriam would like to see 
materialized in the new forms of power, he could give only a very vague 
and hesitating answer. If, for instance, we study Plato, Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Kant, or Marx, it is always perfectly 
clear what they regard as important, and what as less important in their 
problem, what the main line of causality is which they discovered, what 
the new values are for which they are arguing as inevitable necessities for 
a better society. (This allusion to values will surely be challenged by the 
imitators of the natural sciences, but the whole history of political science 
worthy of this name will support the above point of view.) What are the 
reasons then that with his exceptional gifts in analysis, synthesis, and 
intuition Professor Merriam did not give us this final satisfaction? In the 
first place, there is his horror of definitions. Though the reviewer shares 
the author’s contempt for this obscure, pseudo-scientific terminology 
which gives pompousness to some new products of social sciences, yet he 
is convinced of the absolute necessity of limiting as strongly as possible 
the concepts in our field. The school of Durkheim and, from another 
angle, that of Husserl, have conclusively shown that without defining the 
essence of the phenomena of our inquiry, we can easily err and our results 
remain practically uncontrollable. It seems that the author regards sover- 
eignty as the essence of political power, what he calls “the monopoly of 
legality.”” And this is surely the supreme form of political power, yet it 
would be imperative to show the characteristics of the minor partners, and 
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the line of demarcation between other groups of power. This uncertainty 
of the subject matter which he studies accounts for the vagueness with 
which different phenomena are sometimes connected. But what is per- 
haps the weakest point in his argument is a lack of a scale of moral values 
from which to regard the flux of the power experiments, and from which 
something more definite could be said concerning the future. This is the 
more remarkable because Professor Merriam is a writer of very refined 
sensibilities. Yet he has, it appears, no real confidence in ethical values. 
With a youthful ardor he remained an admirer of the omnipotence of 
science, as we all were at the end of the nineteenth century. Hence his 
optimism that in spite of the orgies of blind power which we witness all 
around the world violence and coercion will diminish, because Science will 
help us. Unfortunately, Science alone cannot do this because Science can 
be wicked as well as beneficial if it is not illuminated by the light of 
fundamental values. But such values cannot exist for the Chicago Trilogy 
as Beyond Conscience there is nothing except the biologic need for synthe- 
sis and the pleasure in aesthetic co-ordination. Therefore we cannot know 
what will happen to our values though Professor Merriam has a deep 
feeling for them. But he is somewhat under the obsession of laboratory 
experiences and statistical tests. Who can know whether a new treatment 
of our glands or a new narcotic or a super-psycho-analytic massage will 
not create a new power pattern repudiating Freedom, Equality, and other 
such petty bourgeois prejudices. Professor Lasswell strongly indicates this 
possibility with a Mephistophelean smile and Aldous Huxley has admira- 
bly shown that such an evolution is in the very logic of “‘our brave new 
world.” The reviewer hopes that Professor Merriam will make these points 
clearer in his second volume which he announces, and which we await with 
the greatest possible anticipation. 


Professor Lasswell has made an interesting and stimulating effort to 
show how those elements of conflict which lead to the application of vio- 
lence among different classes, nations, and races, and which introduce a 
growing element of dissatisfaction and insecurity into the life of the 
individual, may be reduced. The author treats these problems primarily 
from the point of view of psychoanalysis and clinical psychology. The 
application of these methods surely has its dangers and difficulties. A 
brilliant student of the reviewer, whom he asked to report on the book in 
a seminar, writes: ‘“Mr. Lasswell’s latest work, I am afraid, is a work 
which must be read twice: the first time to survey the volume, and the 
second time to grasp the meaning and significance of certain definitions, 
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phraseologies, and ideas which are obscured by a difficult and unfamiliar 
vocabulary.” Such an undergraduate opinion will be supported by an 
overwhelming majority of graduate, and even professorial opinion. It is 
really a great loss, because it would be desirable that the important work 
of Professor Lasswell should be read and understood by many. Of course, 
it is always difficult to introduce the special terminology of a new school. 
This, however, does not absolve the author of his whole responsibility, for 
his style involves a lot of unnecessary complications. Besides, a short glos- 
sary with very precise definitions would have given great help to the 
average reader. 

The analyses are often keen, throwing a new light on stereotyped dis- 
cussions of problems of conflict. Concerning the symbolism and propa- 
ganda of mass movements, we hear many new and interesting things. It 
seems that the causes of the victory of Marxism over all the previous 
socialistic schools are here treated with an unsurpassed acumen. His ad- 
vice to the future American propagandist on how to write a book which 
would have the same amazing success in America that The Capital had in 
Europe is a most brilliant political satire, and at the same time a profound 
passage in political psychology. 

The author shows similar penetration in the discussion of other prob- 
lems. He rightly sees (as very few political scientists have realized) that 
war and civil war are essentially the same problem. Concerning national- 
istic struggles he also makes some interesting remarks, though his love for 
classification is here as elsewhere exaggerated. It cannot be doubted that 
the book will contribute to the understanding of certain features of the 
present world-tension, without changing our fundamental outlook on the 
deeper causes of conflict. One feels that he lays a disproportionate empha- 
sis on the pathological, symbolical, and propagandistic sides of the present 
disequilibrium, leaving the impression that those struggles going on in 
the world against capitalism and imperialism are the work of neuropathic 
individuals or of clever manipulators working for their own gratification. 
Professor Lasswell is somewhat hypnotized by the new élite, and their 
technique. One nearly concludes that the sufferings of the masses are only 
indoctrinated, and that the fight for social justice is nothing else than the 
expression of personal insecurities of the leading intellectuals, a pure 
ressentiment, or the slave upheaval of Nietzsche. This explanation may be 
correct in some cases, yet it is surely not true for some great leaders and 
many good fighters for national independence or social emancipation. The 
papers of the young Marx recently published clearly show that his first 
decisive impetus toward social reform came from his idealistic and human- 
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itarian philosophy. (Of course, it is very easy to discredit all genuine 
idealistic motives by applying some psycho-pathological patterns, or 
economic or environmental causes. It is almost like the old pretension 
expressed by the saying “‘No man is great in front of his valet,” to which 
Hegel ingeniously answered: “This is not the fault of the great man, but 
that of the vaiet.’’) 

Another point with which the reviewer cannot agree is the author’s 
admiration for the measurement of social processes. It is based on another 
temper of the times which holds that all things are measurable. Public 
opinion, popular passion, international tension, are treated as almost 
mechanical processes which the able experimenter can influence by new 
propagandistic devices. A typical illustration is the author’s hope that the 
present balance of power system can be kept working indefinitely, avoid- 
ing violence, provided that there will be continuous mechanical and psy- 
chological readjustments on the basis of some scientific recipe yet to be 
discovered. If this is our only hope for the future, the approaching mas- 
sacre is absolutely inevitable. As a matter of fact it is inevitable, because 
there is no remedy against war other than a radical remolding of the 
status quo led by an enlightened feeling of justice—something which is 
non-existent in the present world order of the power family. 

Another characteristic attitude of the author is his unlimited faith in 
research of a mechanical] kind: 

As special students of politics, we require the systematic comparison of sym- 
bols from all cultures. The desirable collection would include all the vocabularies 
and connotations relating to policies, institutions, persons, and groups. The 
language of encomium and of opprobrium, and the language of identifications, 
demand, and expectation would find a place in our comparative anthology... . . 
Our hypothetical library of comparative politics would contain volumes for 
every culture executed on a common plan which would allow for analysis of class 
and regional differences [p. 213]. 


Well, it looks very doubtful whether these big volumes would be more 
than dead research. Such a collection would be meaningless without the 
flood of life, feelings, and emotions which are behind those symbols, be- 
cause as Lenin, Mussolini, and Hitler learned nothing from classrooms, 
and worked out their new symbolic vocabulary in the rapture of fight, and 
creative imagination (mis- or un-understood by the political and other 
scientists whe- continued to grind their old axes), exactly so will the new 
Lenins, Mussolinis, and Hitlers create their own new symbols with a 
total disregard of the patterns of the political] doctors. 

A similar caution could be raised against the otherwise excellent plan 
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concerning a World Attention Survey under impartial research auspices. 
The reviewer himself has advocated a similar plan for many years, trying 
to show that excerpts from newspapers, and comparison of such clippings 
or propaganda slogans would be useless if at the same time the dynamic 
and creative impulses of the various nations were not fully understood. 
And this work cannot be done by research specialists sitting in their 
bureaus. It can be done only by men with vital connections in the 
respective countries, who know intimately the traditions, the frame of 
mind, the language and art, the wit and satire, the leading men, the 
favorite writers, and the most influential scoundrels of the various local 
atmospheres. Again, mechanization would kill the spirit. 

This review would be incomplete without a special appraisal of the 
illuminating discussions of the World State (a wholesome cold shower for 
the confused heads of many sentimental pacifists), and of the present 
dangerous mass psychological situation of America. The author must also 
be thanked for his exhaustive bibliography. 

In conclusion, one should say that Professor Lasswell appears almost 
as the new Machiavelli for his appallingly penetrating analysis of the bad 
features of human nature. He differs, however, radically from the Floren- 


tine in offering no ideal to be realized. 
Oscar JAszi 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


MorRALs AND PoLitics: THEORIES OF THEIR RELATION FROM HOBBES 
AND SPINozA TO MARX AND BosANQUET. By E. F. Carritt. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1935. Pp. 216. $2.55. 


The author disclaims any intention of covering the whole ground often 
traversed by writers on political philosophy who examine the works in- 
cluded under the survey indicated in his title. His purpose is rather the 
limited one “to clear my mind” on the meaning of such terms as “general 
will,” “liberty,” and ‘‘rights,” which he finds used in uncommon senses. 
Yet Professor Carritt’s acute analyses are by no means limited to an 
examination of the meanings of words. Few readers of the small volume, 
no matter how familiar they may be with the works considered, will fail 
to find penetrating questions raised that concern fundamental positions 
of political philosophy. One may venture the opinion that it was for the 
especial benefit of the doctrine of a “general will” that the scalpel was 
sharpened, although “liberty” and “rights” also receive attention. The 
outcome of the inquiry is stated to be ‘that this unfamiliar way of speak- 
ing was intended to describe such very familiar facts as that men often 
do obey, and think they ought to obey, laws as such; but that the writers 
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in question were for certain reasons not content to treat obligations and 
rights as realities.” 

Political philosophies may then be divided into two classes: those 
which hold duty to be clearly distinguishable from interest, typified by 
Kant; and those which deny any such distinction but on the contrary seek 
to identify duty to the state with interest, or base it upon interest, typified 
by Hobbes or Bentham. The author declares for the first alternative, 
although he leans rather to Locke’s than to Kant’s formulation. In the 
case of Rousseau, Hegel, and Bosanquet the state claims allegiance not 
just because it is stronger, or as agency for self-preservation, or greatest 
happiness, but on grounds of supposedly higher interests. As “general 
will” the state is always right. It may “force its subjects to be free” 
(Rousseau). As “‘real will’’ the state is reason, the ethical world, objective 
justice, the march of God in the world. Its authority is subject only to 
the verdict of history, that is, to success (Hegel). Or with a different ap- 
proach, all action aims at self-satisfaction, i.e., satisfaction of my real 
self, my real will. But the real will is not that of a part, an individual, but 
that of a whole, and is embodied in the laws and institutions of my 
country (Bosanquet). It follows that for these three writers ‘‘in obeying 
them [laws and institutions], and only in obeying them, I am free.’’ The 
consequence of this position is that the state can do no wrong. But if this 
could be true in any sense it would hold only of an ideal state, and is 
certainly not true of actual states. 

In contrast with attempts to base political obligation upon some 
interest, Locke and Kant ground it upon duty to men; Locke, through 
the conception of law of nature; Kant, through our duty to respect the 
right to liberty which the state exists to protect, although Kant was re- 
sponsible for introducing the distinction between real and phenomenal 
self, which lent itself to later development by post-Kantian idealism. 
Green, although holding that all acts aim at self-satisfaction in a common 
good which the state on the whole exists to promote, guards himself from 
sacrificing the individual to the state by his strong assertion of personal 
worth and of the duty of justice to individuals. “Hegel thought God was 
incarnate in the state, Green in men.” 

The author’s own position is stated in summary fashion in the last two 
chapters. Rights and correlative duties are regarded as the fundamental 
facts, rather than interests. Our fellow-men have “claims” upon us and 
we in turn have “responsibilities.” In the presence of conflicting claims it 
is the strongest that becomes a right. The strongest responsibility be- 
comes a duty. “I do not think it possible to name any absolutely universal 
right more definite than the right to be treated as a man (i.e., as capable 
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of claims and rights), so long as one behaves as a man should (i.e., fulfils 
duties), or any absolutely universal duty except so to behave to those who 
behave themselves so.” ‘“‘We think we ought to obey a state when by 
doing so we shall be fulfilling our greatest responsibility or various respon- 
sibilities in proportion to their degrees.”’ ““‘We recognize some claims to 
make men happy in various ways and also some to do justice in various 
ways.” 

The particular question that Professor Carritt has selected is not on its 
face the question in political philosophy that is at present most pressing, 
although we recall that in 1918 the late Professor Hobhouse conceived a 
somewhat similar critique of the doctrine of a “Real Will’ as a patriotic 
defense of democratic freedom. Perhaps the time is not yet come for a 
thorough analysis of fascism, communism, and democracy. Perhaps the 
only comparison now possible is that fascism seems to suit the temper of 
Germans and Italians, communism that of Russia, democracy that of 
English speaking peoples. Even so, there is still the question, Why? 

J. H. Turts 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


A CriticaL INTRODUCTION TO Etuics. By Philip Wheelwright. Garden 
City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1935. Pp. xvi+463. $2.00. 
Although there is no lack of textbooks on ethics, most teachers of that 

subject would probably admit that good texts are far less common than 

their own interests as well as that of their students appear to make de- 
sirable. The profession will thus be greatly indebted to Professor Wheel- 
wright, for the present work is not merely a highly readable one, but also, 
in spite of an occasional looseness of thought and phraseology, for the 
most part a very commendable one, from virtually every viewpoint. It 
is thus a distinctly worth-while contribution to its own particular field, 
quite superior to the majority of its competitors, both as regards its style 
and its thought. No philosopher, to be sure, is apt to find himself in 
agreement with the author on all points; doctrinal differences are as 
inevitable as differences in regard to the emphasis desirable for specific 
divisions of the subject matter. But even teachers whose views at times 
diverge rather conspicuously from those of Professor Wheelwright can 
hardly fail to be pleasantly impressed by the success the author has had 
in his endeavors to infuse the dry bones of abstract theoretical discussions 
with a spirit of vivid life and actuality. 

Less original than Dr. Cabot’s Meaning of Right and Wrong, the present 
text has succeeded in utilizing much traditional material a more original 
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author might have felt constrained to sacrifice, while at the same time it 
is remarkably free from some of the more common failings of the more 
traditional texts. The first part of this work, ““The Meaning and Methods 
of Ethics,’ opens most commendably with an analysis of some contempo- 
rary ethical problems, instead of with an all-too-common, pedagogically 
unsound, and generally misleading account of the history of ethical 
thought. 

In his analysis of the moral situation, Professor Wheelwright calls 
especial attention to the differences between the moral “ought”’ and the 
logical and prudential ‘“‘oughts” with which it so often is confused. This 
is followed by a discussion of value and potentiality, in which particular 
attention is called to the independence of ethics as a science, and by 
discussions of moral insight, the good and the right, the paradox of 
volition, and the search for a standard—all of these discussions com- 
mendable both for content and style, in spite of any disagreements one 
may have with their author either on questions of principles or of details. 

The second chapter, dealing with ‘The Development of Critical 
Method,” deals first with seven popular fallacies (platitudes, ambiguous 
middle term, rationalization, false analogy, special pleading, moral in- 
differentism, argumentum ad hominem) and then with the philosophical 
fallacies of factualism and rationalism, as preliminaries to a discussion of 
the Socratic method which the author recommends. Although parts of 
the chapter suffer when compared to Dr. Cabot’s treatment of the same 
or closely related topics, and in spite of some apparent errors in the 
author’s argument, the second chapter would, even by itself, confer con- 
siderable merit on the work as a whole. 

The second part of the work is entitled ‘“Types of Moral Ideal.’”’ It con- 
tains six chapters, devoted respectively to “The Pursuit of Pleasure,” 
“Naturalism,” “The Idea of Duty,” “Rationalism,” “Humanism” and 
“Problems of Personal Morality.”” The different chapters are all prefaced 
by short, extremely well-chosen quotations designed to put students on 
the alert. Spatial limitation alike forbids copious quotations and critical 
discussions, but some mention must be made of the particularly fine 
treatment of Christian ethics, of intellectualism in morals, of moral 
responsibility, and of self-control, as well as of the unusual amount of 
space given to philosophers like Shaftesbury and Wollaston. It would of 
course be too much to expect uniform excellence in any philosophical 
eatise, so that one cannot be particularly surprised to find some sections, 
like that on Nietzsche, in the chapter on Naturalism, rather weak. 

The third part of the work deals with “The Individual and Society” 
under the headings of “The Problem of Social Justice,” “The Basis of 
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Political Authority,” and ‘Our Business Civilization.’”’ The discussion 
here is nothing if not up to date—dealing with such live questions as the 
munitions traffic, the concentration of wealth, and the ethics of adver- 
tisement. 

The fourth and last part of the work is entitled ‘“From Ethics to Phi- 
losophy.” It has only one chapter, ‘Metaphysical Backgrounds of 
Ethics,” but that is, perhaps, the most vital chapter of them all. Here, 
for the first time, we get in precise and unambiguous language Professor 
Wheelwright’s “five postulates of ethics,” which many of his readers may 
have preferred to get at the beginning of the discussion, rather than thus 
towards its end. These postulates are: (1) the postulate of value, i.e., 
that some things have value; (2) the postulate of non-actuality, i.e., that 
some values are incompletely realized; (3) the postulate of possibility, i.e., 
that some good must be achievable; (4) the postulate of permanence, i.e., 
that the values realized by moral choice are not wholly transitory; and 
(5) the postulate of social objectivity, i.e., that persons are of equal worth 
except so far as some difference other than the bare difference of selfhood 
is present. The chapter concludes by a provocative discussion of freedom, 
and belief in God. 

The work as a whole gains in usefulness through the addition of an 
appendix, containing a number of excellent questions on the different 


chapters, together with a valuable glossary. 
SVEN NILSON 
AUGSBURG COLLEGE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF Spinoza. By Harry Austryn Wolfson. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1934. 2 vols. Pp. xix+440, xii+424. $7.50. 
As a study of the sources and “latent processes’’ of Spinoza’s reasoning 

in the Ethics, Professor Wolfson’s work so far surpasses previous investi- 

gations as to be quite beyond comparison. It is the kind of inquiry to 
which certain literary scholars of exceptional erudition and industry have 
devoted themselves in recent years; but, hitherto, very few philosophers 
have received consideration of this type which was comparable in its 
thoroughness. This, doubtless, should be cause for regret, yet there may 
be room for divergence of opinion as to just how serious the loss has been. 

There are many possible and fruitful approaches to the philosophy of such 

a thinker as Spinoza, and while that of historical criticism is very impor- 

tant among these, it may not deserve the position of primacy which our 

author accords to it. However this may be, all serious students of Spinoza 
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must feel themselves indebted to him for a highly valuable work which 
only prodigious labor and the most thorough scholarship could have 
achieved. 

“The first step, the basic step, in the understanding of any philosopher,” 
Professor Wolfson believes, “one upon which any subjective form of 
interpretation or any literary form of presentation must rest, is the deter- 
mination by the method of historical criticism of what the philosopher 
meant by what he said, how he came to say what he said, and why he 
said it in the manner in which he happened to say it.’”’ Thus, considering 
not only the first, but all three of these inquiries as being of fundamental 
philosophical importance, the author directs his efforts toward securing 
their answer in the case of the major conceptions of the Ethics. The under- 
taking leads to exploration of the entire field of philosophical] literature 
with which Spinoza was conversant. Five or six modern languages known 
to him contained little of philosophic significance in their literatures, but 
there yet remain Hebrew and Latin, and through the former the possibility 
of acquaintance not only with the writings of Jewish philosophers, but 
those of Arabic thinkers as well. Latin, in addition to Roman writings, 
made available the works of medieval scholastic philosophers, those of 
the Renaissance, and many translations from Greek and Arabic authors. 

In this broad field, Professor Wolfson, with critical skill and amazing 
knowledge of a largely forgotten literature, deals with the sources of the 
Spinozistic concepts of geometrical method, substance and mode, God, 
extension and thought, infinity, causality, necessity and purpose (in 
volume one); body and mind, the cognitive faculties, truth, knowledge, 
will, the emotions, the virtues, and finally, love, immortality, and blessed- 
ness—the religion of reason (in volume two). In each instance the twofold 
purpose is rigorously adhered to of: (1) determining precisely what Spi- 
noza taught; (2) determining the source from which his thought was drawn 
or the thinker whose work had served to stimulate it. Slight attention, on 
the one hand, is given to interpretations which others have made of 
Spinoza’s writings, or, on the other, to any independent critical considera- 
tion of the validity of the conceptions themselves or of the reasoning by 
which they were established. 

Any hope which a reviewer might cherish of offering a brief résumé of 
the course of these several detailed investigations could lead only to utter 
despair. But if the results obtained from the labor of tracing the sources 
of ideas which Spinoza accepted is too involved for summary, at least the 
author’s conclusions with respect to that which had its origin in the 
creative thought of Benedictus, who “‘is the first of the moderns,” may be 
suggested. As the last chapter indicates, Professor Wolfson himself fore- 
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saw that the reader, after tracing the relationships of Spinoza’s concep- 
tions to those of his predecessors through near to eight hundred pages, 
might well be left wondering what, after all, Spinoza had himself contrib- 
uted by way of original insight, to the history of thought. The conclusion 
which appears to be drawn is that a genuine contribution was made, but 
that this consisted primarily in a daring which led Spinoza to face the full 
consequences of his reasoning, not in original invention. But novelty, it 
is pointed out, very frequently is a matter of daring rather than of inven- 
tion. There is no creation from absolute nothing in the realm of thought, 
and there are no leaps. The development of ideas is a gradual process, but 
one may contribute novelty to the course of this development by facing 
with intrepidity the full consequences of truths which others have long 
envisaged, but have never dared to recognize in the fulness of their impli- 
cations. The novelty in Spinoza’s philosophy, we are told, was chiefly of 
this type. 

Specifically, Spinoza must be given credit for four such acts of daring. 
(1) Philosophers long had sought unity in nature, but repeatedly had 
failed by introducing a dualistic element into their systems, such as that 
of forms and matter, or of matter and such immaterial beings as angels, 
intelligences, or God. By maintaining that God has both the attributes 
of extension and thought, Spinoza dared consistently to hold the complete 
homogeneity of nature. Here the writer finds somewhat puzzling Pro- 
fessor Wolfson’s apparent ignoring of the materialists, who, certainly in 
some of their representatives, maintained with equal “daring” a monism 
at least as thoroughgoing as that permitted by Spinoza’s doctrine of 
attributes and modes. (2) A further point in which Spinoza is said to 
have contributed by daring to be thoroughly consistent is seen in his in- 
sistence upon the uniformity of laws of nature—at a cost of denying 
design and purpose in God. The familiar efforts of his contemporaries to 
reconcile omnipotence with law in His nature and their equally familiar 
appeals to the constitutional privileges of Divine rule were denied in 
favor of a God to whom “law is without any loophole and without any 
escape to ignorance.” (3) A third major contribution was made by Spi- 
noza’s denial of the final separability of soul and body—thus removing 
another schism from homogeneous nature. (4) A further supposed break 
in this homogeneity was removed by denying freedom of the will. Mind, 
or the human soul, is now defined as consciousness of one’s own body. 
Will, as independent of intellect, exists neither in God nor man. By eter- 
nal necessity each particular thing, as a part of the Whole, strives to 
maintain its existence—as life in the case of living beings; as motion in the 
case of non-living beings. This eternal necessity, and not free will, makes 
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all activity appear to be directed toward a definite end, as if guided by 
intellect and pursued by will. A fifth contribution might be added to 
these but for the fact that Spinoza did not himself regard it as more than 
a clarification of already current views. This consisted in a virtual return 
to an Aristotelian conception of an impersonal deity, in contradistinction 
to the essentially personal conception of the three religions—Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism. The idea of a revelation of Divine 
Law is impossible if God be impersonal and possess the attribute of ex- 
tension, yet reason can construct a religion which differs in no essential 
respect from the rational religion of the theologians. In the entire work, 
with its very large number of suggestive points of interpretation, the re- 
viewer found no discussion more enlightening or profitable than those 
dealing with the concepts of substance and mode. 

Philosophy is concerned above all else with ideas themselves, their 
logical validity, their harmony with experience, and their fecundity. What 
particular individuals in human history first gave those ideas articulation, 
why, historically, these specific persons were the first to express them, and 
why the expression took the particular form which it did take, are impor- 
tant questions, but their importance, for philosophy, must ever be second- 
ary. Likewise, historical criticism which deals chiefly with these latter 
questions, having to do with the expression of ideas, is important and may 
be vastly enlightening and suggestive. But its function is to assist the 
adequate performance of the more significant task of comprehending and 
judging the worth of the ideas expressed. In view of this, it would proba- 
bly be exaggeration to say that the present work is the greatest which has 
been produced on the philosophy of Spinoza, or that other more important 
books may not be produced in the future. But it does not seem too much 
to predict that in performing the particular task which the author has 
chosen, his work is not likely to be superseded. 

A word of appreciation is due to the publishers for the excellence of 
mechanical details and to the General Education Board for making avail- 


able a work of this value. 
CLIFFORD BARRETT 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN AND His AMERICA. By Joseph Dorfman. New York: 
Viking Press, 1934. Pp. 556. $3.75. 
Mr. Dorfman deserves credit for the painstaking thoroughness with 
which he has compiled this record of Veblen’s personal and intellectual 
life. But he deserves the highest praise for bringing to our attention at 
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least three important aspects of Veblen’s economic philosophy which only 
a complete study, such as this, could reveal adequately. 

Most significant, perhaps, is the clear fact that this work might well 
have been entitled, “The Unity of Veblen’s Thought.” Mr. Dorfman 
proves that from The Theory of the Leisure Class to Absentee Ownership, 
Veblen’s first and last books, the same fundamental thesis is expounded 
from an amazing variety of perspectives. This thesis is the apparently 
simple, yet notoriously neglected one (at least among American econo- 
mists and sociologists), that modern society is torn asunder by a major 
contradiction—a class dualism most often described in terms of industrial 
community versus captain of finance. 

The author’s second disclosure is that Veblen’s history is one of a 
gradual transformation from the scientific, impartial observer of economic 
forces, in which moral prejudices are for the most part implicit, to the 
impassioned social moralist, in which objective analysis is now the more 
implicit. The vitality of Veblen lies largely in this synthesis of fact and 
value which everywhere appears; but it is only in the latter part of his 
life that the ethical motivations are brought sharply to light and there 
seen to be basic to even his earliest work. One may say, indeed, that Veb- 
len’s interpretation of society is reducible to a life-and-death struggle 
between irreconcilable forces of good and evil. As against the more melio- 
ristic Karl Marx, however, Veblen was too much the scientific skeptic to 
be sure which force would win. 

What this biography demonstrates, finally, is rather in the nature of a 
conclusive reiteration. It is that Veblen is the most challenging economic 
thinker America has thus far produced. Philosophers who turn their at- 
tention to the social and economic dilemmas of today cannot very well 
escape his influence, even though they may have succeeded in doing so 


during his own lifetime. 
THEODORE B. BRAMELD 
Lonc IsLAND UNIVERSITY 


MIND, SELF, AND SOCIETY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A SOCIAL BEHAVIOR- 
1st. By George H. Mead. Edited, with Introduction, by Charles W. 
Morris. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xxxviii+4o1. 
$5.00. 

The main emphasis in this book is upon the social character of mind 
and self. The author is a social behaviorist. Mind is behavior which is 
fundamentally and thoroughly social. Mind, therefore, is not confined to 
the contours of the body; for “‘if mind is socially constituted, then the 
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field or locus of any given individual mind must extend as far as the social 
activity or apparatus of social relations which constitutes it extends; and 
hence that field cannot be bounded by the skin of the individual organism 
to which it belongs” (p. 223). Watsonian behaviorism is good as far as it 
goes: it describes but does not explain. It is most useful in those situa- 
tions for which it was devised, namely, experiments upon animals in which 
the mind, if inferred, must be observed in behavior, for the animal can 
give us information only through its behavior. Watsonian behaviorism 
does not explain its interest, much less the genesis of its interest, in its 
own doctrine. Affirming behaviorism and denying behaviorism are equal- 
ly behavior. Hence why the behaviorist cares an iota how himself or 
another reacts to his doctrine is a matter which the behaviorist has not 
yet explained in behavioristic terms. In short, granted ,that mind is be- 
havior, it remains important to distinguish between kinds of behavior; 
and the rational or pragmatic basis of such distinction is difficult to state 
on the behavioristic plane, for its opposite is equally behavior. Environ- 
ment is important and is created by the selective action and reaction of 
the agent. Environment may be defined as things or phenomena to which 
the organism reacts. Hence organisms make environment as truly as 
environment makes organisms. A part of the social environment to which 
the individual reacts is the future situation projected in prevision. 

The boxer gauges his action by his anticipation of the action of his 
opponent. A feint is designed to create an advantage to which the initia- 
tor will react after the feint has been reacted to by his opponent. Thus 
social behavior is an intricate system of stimulus and response in which 
anticipated response is a stimulus. Even fighting dogs respond to the 
stimulus of anticipated response. (The author is fond of fighting dogs and 
pugilists, at least as examples; dogs fight all over the book from beginning 
to end and even snarl through the editor’s Introduction. To some extent 
these canine discordances are offset by the song of the canary which sings 
gaily to the sparrow in more than one section of the treatise, with, of 
course, much profit to the sparrow’s vocal chords.) 

In all thought, all mind, the social is present. “Thinking is not a field 
or realm which can be taken outside of possible social uses. There has to 
be some such field as religion or economics in which there is something to 
communicate, in which there is a co-operative process, in which what is 
communicated can be socially utilized” (p. 259). 

I suppose Mead did not relish the story about the mathematician who 
finished his task with the observation: ‘“Now, thank God, I have done 
something which no one else will understand for a long time and no one 
can ever use.” 
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It seems to me that in pointing to the ubiquity of the social the author 
fails to distinguish, at least in thesis and treatment, between the ever- 
present and the logically presupposed. All thought links up with society; 
but also all thought links up with a head and a stomach, with a solar sys- 
tem and the stars. ‘If mind is socially constituted, then the field or locus 
of any given individual mind must extend as far as the social activity or 
apparatus of social relations which constitutes it extends.” Yes; but if 
mind is to roam through the stellar spaces, then, mutatis mutandi, it must 
extend as far as the constellations which it embraces and which embrace 
it; and hence it cannot be bounded by a planetary society. By the au- 
thor’s logic, if one must admit that mind is all social, one must admit that 
it is all star dust, all molecules, all anything with which it is bound up. 
The author does not tell us why “‘this entirely social theory or interpreta- 
tion of mind—this contention that mind develops and has its being only 
in and by virtue of the social process of experience and activity, which it 
hence presupposes” —excludes the possibility of mind being its own so- 
ciety. Sections of the book treat of the “I” and the ‘“‘me.” By the author’s 
logic, isn’t the social a part of my mind only when it is part of the ‘“‘me,” 
and do I not react to that phase of the social which is the “‘me’’? If the 
small portion of the earth on which I stand flings out into space and leaves 
me sole occupant of a world, cannot I remain a rational being and have a 
mind subsequently? Granted that withdrawing social stimuli is with- 
drawing a great deal; withdrawing one’s memory, or one’s physical nour- 
ishment, is likewise withdrawing from the individual a great deal that is 
vital to his mind. 

The proposition that the individual cannot have a self unless he has a 
society seems to deserve its converse: he cannot have society unless he 
has a self. The author’s statement that the organism creates environment 
by reacting to it as stimulus seems applicable to self and society. 

The book is constituted of students’ notes of lectures. It seems to us 
that these should have been edited more carefully, both as a duty to the 
lecturer and as an obligation to the reader. 

The style is heavy, obscure, repetitious; and many of the statements 
are jejune. Certainly the lecturer, who is involuntarily made an author, 
would not have accepted this manuscript as suitable for publication. 
Some statements are unintelligible as they stand (e.g., p. 251), or naivest 
tautology (e.g., p. 312), or without any justification in the historical facts 
cited (e.g., p. 315). The references to primitive man—presumably our 
preliterate contemporary—sound antediluvian. “The primitive man has 
the mind of the child—indeed, of the young child. He approaches his 
problems in terms of socia] conduct” (p. 377). One wonders why the 
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ethnologist goes so far afield to gather his information when he might 
glean it in the nursery. 

“There are primitive people who can carry on elaborate conversations 
just by expressions of the countenance” (p. 147). Further information 
about these people would be a matter of considerable interest to linguists 
and perhaps to psychologists as well. I doubt the duplication of this 
accomplishment outside of the nursery, however, and suspect that the 
curious ethnologist may as well remain at home. 

The volume, of course, must be tested by its contribution to philosophic 
insight, and specifically on the basis of its contribution to an understand- 
ing of problems of mind, self, and society. The reviewer finds it elusive, 
often illusory, and seldom elucidating. I doubt that any reader will pro- 
nounce it passably lucid save at rare intervals. One is tempted to regret 
this flaunting of the lecturer’s implied wish that these words of his go no 
farther than the ears of his classroom hearers, to whom he was always an 
inspiration. 

The editor was ‘well aware that all of our combined efforts have not 
been able to produce the volume which we wish George H. Mead might 
have written. But there is no evidence that even an added grant of life 
would have seen the material brought to volume form by his hands.” 

There are times when it is wise as well as appropriate to respect the 


wishes of the deceased. 
WILson D. WALLIS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MInp, SELF, AND SOCIETY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A SOCIAL BEHAVIOR- 
1st. By George H. Mead. Edited, with Introduction, by Charles W. 
Morris. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xxxviii+ 
401. $5.00. 

So popular was Mead’s course in Social Psychology that a number of 
students attended it over and over again. Moreover, for many years they 
looked forward to the publication of a volume on the subject—which 
rumor declared was about to appear. One version had it that such a 
treatise actually reposed in a publisher’s vault, awaiting a final release. 
Whatever may have been the basis for such rumors, the present volume 
is a construction from various sets of students’ lecture notes (1927, 1930) 
and edited by Professor C. W. Morris. All who are interested in a sub- 
stantial record of Mead’s ideas must be duly grateful to Professor Morris 
for this excellent edition. 

Besides four “Supplementary Essays” the material is divided into four 
divisions: ‘“The Point of View of Social Behaviorism,” “Mind,” “The 
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Self,”’ and “Society.” In the first, a general psychological foundation is 
laid down. Mead rejects the view that psychology deals with conscious- 
ness in the sense of something existing prior to and bringing about be- 
havior. But he is just as much opposed to Behaviorism which deals ex- 
clusively with bodily processes. Social psychology for Mead studies inner 
experience or activity which arises within a social process. The paradigm 
is language, which consists both of meaning or intelligence and inter- 
communicative (social) behavior. Mead thought that the origin of psy- 
chological phenomena in social processes saved it from any taint of 
parallelism. 

The second division constitutes a lengthy argument purporting to show 
that mind arises through communication by a conversation of gestures in 
a social process. For Mead the mind is well characterized by the processes 
of meaning, knowing, significance, and reflection. Now meaning lies with- 
in the field of gesture. When an individual’s gesture indicates a subse- 
quent behavior to another organism, then it has meaning. When the or- 
ganism has indicated to it that the other organism is responding to his 
gesture, then the gesture is significant. Such significant gestures are sym- 
bolic of and basic to intelligence and reflection. 

The self arises in the process of gesture conversation or symbolic com- 
munication when the individual takes the attitude of another and acts 
toward himself as others do. The self comprises two aspects in so far as 
the “I” consists of the responses of the organism to the attitudes of others, 
while the “me”’ consists of the set of attitudes of others which the individ- 
ual himself assumes. In terms of these two aspects of the self Mead ex- 
plains social control (the “me” limits the “I’”’) and social change (the “I’’ 
asserts itself within the limits of his society). 

Since society is not only the source of the individual in so far as he is 
mind or self but also the perennial locus of his activity, the section entitled 
“Society” consists of a discussion of various adjustments of individuals. 
Sympathy is calling out in ourselves the attitude of the person we are 
assisting, while self realization consists in having others partake in and 
accept one’s own attitudes. 

In the large, Mead’s social psychology sums up to a dialectic of mind 
quite in the tradition of the post-Kantian idealists. But so modern is his 
gestural dialectic that it becomes for him basic to a criticism of even 
recent conceptions of mentality, for the intercourse of individuals reaches 
down to a level of biological functions. Thus mind is an objective fact in 
a world of observable phenomena. 

Howsoever well satisfied philosophers may be with Mead’s social psy- 
chology, we fear that it may not be entirely acceptable to the psycholo- 
gist, since the latter will question whether it touches the concrete realities 
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of psychological phenomena. Instead of giving a description of how in- 
dividuals build up and perform responses to stimuli—whether personal or 
social—in a definite reactional biography, Mead offers merely a general- 
ized statement of mental genesis. 

The psychologist will undoubtedly ask whether mental phenomena are 
developed only in gestural give-and-take to the exclusion of the individ- 
ual’s private interactions with objects. In detail, he will ask whether all 
mentality is social in Mead’s sense. So far as distinctly social psychologi- 
cal developments are concerned, the psychologist will miss especially the 
description of the individual’s contacts with anthropological phenomena 
(actual institutional objects and events) which constitute so sure a guide 
to the origin of his concrete ideas, beliefs, and feelings. For, despite 
Mead’s expressed objectivity, institutions for him are nothing but organ- 
izations of attitudes which we all carry in us (p. 211). 

The psychologist may interpose another query: Why should social psy- 
chology be limited to the genesis of mind and not include the actual per- 
formance of psychological activities? Mead comes closest to the latter in 
discussing the “I”’ and the “me.” But here again the activity stresses the 
emergence of the two phases of the self. The student of human behavior 
may justifiably become sceptical of the dialectic, precisely because it is so 
well adapted to explain such differences between the “I’’ and the ‘“‘me,” 
which after all are probably only names for a person’s behavior equipment. 

No one can fail to be attracted to Mead’s brilliant statement of the 
genesis of a generalized mind, and especially if one is interested in the 
implications it carries concerning traditional moral and social] theories. 
On the other hand, it may possibly not be regarded as a comprehensive 


treatment of the problems of social psychology. 
J. R. KANToR 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


PROBLEMS OF MIND AND MATTER. By John Wisdom. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1934. New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. xv+215. $2.50. 
Reason: A PHILOSOPHICAL EssAyY WITH HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS: 
ComTE, MILL, SCHOPENHAUER, VICO, Spinoza. By Thomas Whittaker. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1934. New York: Macmillan Co. 

Pp. 217. $3.75. 

SCIENCE AND THE SPIRIT OF MAN: A NEW ORDERING OF EXPERIENCE. By 
Julius W. Friend and James Feibleman. London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1933. Pp. 333. 

Mr. Wisdom’s book is offered as an example of the “analytic” method 
in philosophy. This method is concerned with such questions as, “What 
is the ultimate nature of the soul?” ‘‘What is the ultimate nature of mat- 
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ter, time, and space?” It is not concerned with “speculative” questions, 
such as, “Whether God exists ... . whether men are immortal, whether 
the world is . . . . merely material or . . . . totally spiritual and a unity.” 
It is conceded that “occasionally an analytic result bears upon a specula- 
tive theory” but the speculative character of the distinction between the 
two types of question seems to have escaped the author. I for one can 
think of no speculative question which would be left unanswered if the 
ultimate nature of matter, time, space, and the soul were clearly appre- 
hended. Nor do the detailed discussions in this book support the concep- 
tion of non-speculative analysis. The entire speculative issue concerning 
the duality of mind and matter is begged at the outset by the Cartesian 
analysis of mind as non-spatial. It is then easy to show that a neo-Leibniz- 
ian spiritualism or pan-psychism is false, since only what is really spatial 
can explain the experience of space. But neo-Leibnizianism (Peirce, 
Whitehead, etc.) has subjected the space concept to a thoroughgoing 
analysis showing how every geometrical and known physical fact about 
space can be provided for point for point in a conception of space as a 
pattern of interaction between feelings, or sentient individuals. Mr. Wis- 
dom ignores this analysis (as he ignores most philosophical achievements 
occurring outside of Cambridge). His in some respects excellent discus- 
sion of the mind-body relation involves the rejection of epiphenomenal- 
ism, double-aspect theories, parallelism, usual forms of interactionism, 
and Stout’s theory; and the acceptance of a modified interactionism, im- 
plying the occupance by the mind of the same area as that occupied by 
the body, as well as the mutual influence of mind and body upon each 
other. Clearly such space-occupation by mind casts doubt upon the Car- 
tesian conception of inextended mind, and the author admits he is 
puzzled to know what such “‘occupying”’ means. His penetrating treat- 
ment of free will leads to the admittedly speculative conclusion that the 
soul has eternally pre-existed. Two arguments are given: (1) ethical 
blame can be reconciled with determinism only if the soul has no first 
state; and (2) mental states are causally intelligible only upon the same 
assumption. As to (1), Mr. Wisdom says he does not know how we know 
that precise determinism is true, but we do know it. I suggest that the 
question, how does Mr. Wisdom (and whoever else the ‘“‘we” refers to) 
know this is simply—in no way. Hardly by common sense or instinct, for 
these are not concerned with quantitative absolutes like precise causality. 
Certainly not by general agreement among expert minds, for able scien- 
tists and logicians, from Clerk Maxwell and Peirce to Heisenberg, Bohr, 
Whitehead, and others, have thought they saw both that and how they 
knew the arbitrariness, if not the falsity, of precise determinism. And the 
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way they knew this was through analysis—analysis of induction, of time, 
possibility, and the other basic categories. (2) The argument from mental 
causality implies pre-existence only if we exclude the assumption that one 
mind may act directly upon another. This “rarely if ever happens.” Ac- 
cording to some forms of neo-spiritualism it is always happening, and is 
the only form of direct action there is. Once more the author is simply 
knowing, without knowing how he knows, that philosophical convictions 
opposed to his own are false. 

In spite of my belief that the book is more speculative than the author 
intended, and that his analysis is in many respects anachronistic or not 
worthy of the name, I think the book has great merits. The style is a 
model of terseness, and the arrangement of ideas is wonderfully perspicu- 
ous. One can get at the author’s thought with a minimum of time and 
effort and uncertainty. If these are secondary virtues they are maximal 
of their class. And some of the analysis is thorough. That determinism 
cannot be reconciled with ethical blame by any ordinary procedure is 
cogently argued, as are a number of other points. 

Mr. Whittaker’s five essays are animated by just that perception of the 
identity of analysis and speculation, or their convergence at the deepest 
level, which Mr. Wisdom seems to lack. The book is primarily historical, 
however, and only slightly reflects the most original aspects of the philo- 
sophy of the last sixty or seventy years. The essays on Schopenhauer and 
Spinoza are particularly splendid recreations of the world of thought of 
these two men. The high value placed upon Schopenhauer is well sup- 
ported by the reasons given. Some, though certainly not all, the most 
vital defects which present perspectives reveal in these philosophies are 
clearly indicated. The impossibility of adequately understanding facts 
apart from speculation—or that analysis which faces so-called speculative 
questions from the outset—is well illustrated by the studies of Mill and 
Comte. Even more interesting is the discussion of Vico’s marvellous his- 
torical and sociological insights. 

Science and the Spirit of Man is in sharp contrast to both the foregoing 
books. Instead of representing a tiny island in contemporary thought, or 
a flight to the past, its pages are steeped in the general currents of the 
philosophy and science of our time. Yet the position adopted looks a good 
deal like a reversion to Kant. There is, to be sure, a something beyond 
human experience, but it is totally unknowable, except as the Infinite or 
God, and concerning this we can only say that it transcends the bounds, 
and above all the distinctions, of our experience. (The relativity of all 
divisions of things into separate substances is strongly insisted upon.) The 
reason for denying definite knowledge of the transhuman is given in the 
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following passage. “There are as many worlds as there are unique per- 
ceptions; a common world exists in so far as perceptions agree. ... . / Any 
comparison between human perception and turtle perception, for instance, 
can only be a literary tour de force..... ‘All the thoughts of a turtle,’ said 
Emerson, ‘are turtle.’.... There is only one kind of world for human 
beings: that which is dependent upon human perception.” The basic as- 
sumption here is that the variables which we use to describe human 
experience must be identified with the range of values which these vari- 
ables receive within that experience. Thus, if no man can remember 
events one thousand years past, the idea of such a memory-span is mean- 
ingless to us. This assumption is hardly self-evident. But upon it the 
issue between Berkeleyan-Kantian and Leibnizian or pan-psychic idealism 
turns. In the present case, the result of siding with Kant is roughly equiv- 
alent to Whitehead’s philosophy of science with the transhuman cosmolo- 
gy eliminated in favor of a radical phenomenalism, qualified only by the 
admission of a scarcely knowable absolute. 

The position is astutely defended, and is worked out in many interest- 
ing details. Two such details may be noted. ‘Without selectivity or pur- 
posiveness the ‘empirical’ facts of mentality are chaotic. .... The values 
selected are presented to the knower as affects . . . . affects are the only 
stuff of the world of experience. .... Some values are more abstract or 
acute; others are more concrete or suffused. The most abstract or acute 
values are ....sensa. Red .... may be warm, bold, loud, striking, beau- 
tiful, etc. Again, love may be sweet, soft, hot, lofty, etc.” All over the 
world this insight into the affective unity of experience, including sense 
data, is emerging. (It is, however, ignored by Mr. Wisdom, to whose ar- 
gument it is relevant.) Another detail is from the discussion of ethics. 
“Humanism .... has committed itself to the working out of an ethics 
which deliberately omits the idea of God and of the infinite.” This at- 
tempted reduction of ethics to finite dimensions (the real issue) is, the 
authors think, bound to fail. “The good is practical in the broadest sense 
because the practical can ultimately mean but one thing: the effort to at- 
tain that which is ultimately desirable.” But this can only mean, what 
is desired in view of the widest survey of the facts; and hence “the good 
is rationally reducible to the true, since it takes into consideration... . 
the truest aspects of things, that is, the more affirmative and inclusive.” 
Thus “ethics cannot be separated from its ontological roots,” or from the 
question of the universal and eternal aspects of reality. (It is—as Mon- 
tague says—a common sophistry of humanists to answer complaints about 
the mortality of the individual by pointing to the endurance of his contri- 
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bution to the race, without mentioning the inconvenient fact that the race 
has every appearance of being mortal also.) It is, however, not altogether 
clear that a God who “can only be described by saying what he is not” 
can be of much help to ethics. 

The problem suggested by these three books taken together is whether 
or not the variables of human experience can be conceived as variable 
beyond the limits actualized in that experience, downward toward ex- 
tremely simple sentient beings, such as cells and even atoms, may be con- 
ceived to be and upward perhaps to certain maximal values which would 
define the attributes of God (not necessarily as medieval theology defined 
them!). Mr. Wisdom points out that the qualities of physical objects, 
apart from the “primary qualities” (which of course are really structures), 
are unknowable. Peirce would have called this agnosticism “a wail of 
despair.” Peirce also gave reasons for thinking that the only way such 
qualities could be known is by working out a pan-psychistic program of 
a comparative psychology of all individuals. What is needed is an “‘analy- 
sis” of what can possibly be meant by “quality” if not dimensions of 
feeling, and of what mode of generalization beyond human experience 
there can be other than the conceptual extension of the dimensions of that 
experience beyond the limiting values which define what human beings 
can achieve, but not necessarily what they can meaningfully refer to. In- 
deed, quite apart from the traditional logical difficulties of an unknowable 
but mentionable reality there are serious ethical objections to holding 
that man knows only his own type of mind and experience. If man right- 
fully uses animals to his own ends he must know either that they have no 
minds at all, and hence no intrinsic value, or that they have minds inferior 
to the human, and hence of less intrinsic value. A purely intra~-human 
ethics is the sole but impractical alternative to the acceptance of a com- 
parative psychology. (This is only another aspect of the inalienable in- 
finity or religious character of ethics. For the standpoint of comparative 
psychology, in its fullest generality and in its ideal, is the standpoint of 
God to whom all hearts are open, and who thus is conceived positively 
and not by negation merely.) Mr. Whittaker rightly stresses Schopen- 
hauer’s valuable contributions to the comparative psychology of the cos- 
mos which it is man’s privilege and duty to construct, however imperfect- 
ly. But honest attempts to avoid this construction may also, in spite 
of themselves, serve to clarify its necessity and the resources for effect- 
ing it. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THREE INTERPRETATIONS OF THE UNIVERSE. By John Elof Boodin. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 519. $3.00. 


Gop: A Cosmic PHILosopHy OF RELIGION. By John Elof Boodin. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 240. $2.00. 


Two changes now in progress, in science and religion respectively, make 
timely this scholarly and vigorous re-examination of the issue between a 
materialistic and an idealistic interpretation of the universe, first set for 
philosophy by Leucippus and Plato. In physical science older material- 
istic concepts of atoms and matter have proved inadequate. Atoms are 
no longer ultimate units; matter has been replaced by energy. On the 
other hand, the sheer vastness of the universe as now envisaged makes 
traditional religious imagery seem increasingly inappropriate. One aspect 
of the problem has of late gained sharper definition in attention given to 
different “levels” or stages in the evolutionary process. Can life and mind 
be explained adequately in terms of the supposedly simpler units of 
mechanism and the inorganic, or is there in life and still more in mind a 
something “‘new’’? And if there is a “new,” does it “emerge”’ as the re- 
sultant of a chance combination of previous units, or is there indication 
of structure as playing a part in determining the new? If there is “‘cosmic 
structure” can it be identified with the agency that religion has symbol- 
ized in the conception of God? These are among the questions that Pro- 
fessor Boodin examines in his historical, critical, and constructive study. 
It is worthy of note that he finds the key to his solution in the very field 
of physical science, formerly regarded as the most obdurate to idealistic 
interpretation. 

The two volumes approach the problems from different angles. Three 
Interpretations is addressed to those interested in science and metaphysics. 
It is a substantial contribution to philosophy, particularly to cosmology. 
The chief historic views of the evolutionary process are grouped under 
Preformation, Emergence, and Creation. Preformation—the later forms 
or stages “an unfolding or making explicit what is already present in 
earlier stages’’—is given relatively brief treatment. The Stoics, Scotus 
Erigena, and Professor Whitehead are taken as representatives. The out- 
standing section is that dealing with Emergence, under which the concepts 
of recent physics, biology, and psychology are reviewed and critically in- 
terpreted. In these sciences the conception of structure is either already 
recognized or must in the author’s opinion be recognized if justice is done 
to the experimental facts. If this structure is regarded as resulting without 
any guidance the process may be characterized as materialistic emergence. 
If with guidance and as cosmic control, then the process may appropriate- 
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ly be called creation. Such creation was defended by Plato. Indeed Pro- 
fessor Boodin in a well-documented exposition and analysis contends that 
Plato’s cosmic theory was central to the Platonic system. Creation was 
less decisively upheld by Aristotle, and was adopted by Christian theology 
with the unfortunate addition of creation from nothing, which replaced 
the more cautious conception of ordering and organizing agency. The 
volume closes with a strong statement of the case for cosmic control. 

The volume, God, approaches the subject from the point of view of 
religion. It is intended for “honest thinking people who are trying to find 
their way in a confused world.”’ Professor Boodin is not concerned to re- 
tain or defend the elaborate theological doctrines of God. His concern is 
to consider how much of what man has symbolized under the concept 
“God” may find room within the scientifically grounded concept of cosmic 
control. Or rather to consider how far the basic concept of cosmic control 
may be restated in terms of experience at the higher levels so as to provide 
interpretation for other than purely scientific values. For God is a symbol, 
not only of the rational ground of order, but also of the beauty felt in the 
universe and expressed in music, art, poetry, of the completeness for 
which spirit longs, of creative love in which unity is found. 

The key-concept for both scientific and spiritual interpretation in Pro- 
fessor Boodin’s synthesis is that of “field.” This conception first intro- 
duced in physics to interpret electromagnetic activities is extended to 
organic, mental, and cosmic processes. It signifies a whole in which parts 
find their characters and relation. It does not exclude individual character 
but it does not consider wholes to be mere combinations. In the organic 
world the field is dynamic and has reference to time. The whole-form 
must include the life history. The organism is a formative pattern. In the 
realm of mind the individual inind is not only a field, a Gestalt, it is also 
part of a group, and the group in turn is rooted not merely in the biological 
past but in the historic past of the race. Finally, God is the spiritual field 
of the cosmos. 

The conception of “field” is not just the older conception of purpose 
under another name. It is not until man appears that the author finds 
clear example of mind. Yet to conceive the cosmic process in terms of the 
inorganic is to encounter the apparently fatal difficulty of entropy. The 
universe, however, shows itself a “going concern,” not a system that has 
been running down from all eternity. It is in spirit that we find creative- 
ness and spontaneity in contrast with the inertia and entropy of matter. 
We must recognize both matter and organization, form, spirit. As crea- 
tive, the genius of nature has its best interpretation in the aesthetic ac- 
tivity of creative art. 
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Professor Boodin builds a strong case for cosmic control. He recog- 
nizes that from this position to the identification of such control with the 
historic conception of God is a long step. For this step he does not claim 
any demonstrative certainty. Yet he insists that, although anthropor- 
morphic, the idea of God is not on that account to be rejected as unreal. 
“There is only one place where we get concrete insight into reality, and 
that is in our personal relations. .... Our knowledge is necessarily an- 
thromorphic, and therefore our cosmology must be anthromorphic.” The 
newly disclosed world of nature and man invites to a new synthesis. The 
conception of “field” commends itself as an important contribution 
toward such a reinterpretation. The author’s philosophy of religion should 
appeal to those who feel the difficulties of historic creeds and imagery, and 
yet cannot easily resign themselves to a world with none but accidental 
values, destitute of any spiritual bond between man and nature. The re- 
ligious mind of cautious temper will not base religion on knowledge—it is 
rather a venture of faith. Yet it is not now necessarily true that one must, 
like Kant, do away with knowledge in order to make room for faith. Pro- 
fessor Boodin has strengthened the probability that in its conception of 
God mankind has had an intuition, “if not exactly true,” yet such “that 


something of the kind is true.” 
J. H. Turts 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


THE NEED FOR CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM. By W. Y. Elliott. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. x+286. $2.50. 


Mr. Elliott gives us the latest review of the New Deal—political and 
economic. With considerable sympathy for Mr. Roosevelt’s policies, he 
attempts a survey and an analysis of the major problems of the New 
Deal—the solutions undertaken, the alternatives that might have been 
pursued, and possible reforms of our fundamental law. He writes of se- 
curity—personal, national, and international—of the development of a 
controlled industry, of a modernized political machinery, and of the laby- 
rinth of international politics. It is no little burden for slightly over two 
hundred pages to carry all this. 

For both partisans of the right and partisans of the left, he summarizes 
his program: “the state must fulfill the réle of a responsible referee 
equipped with power adequate to its task.” He does not believe govern- 
ment is administratively ready for a large-scale plan of ownership of the 
means of production as the Socialists recommend. Much less does he find 
a solution in the extensively planned economy of the Communists who 
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would, despite a program which looks toward a peaceful millennial an- 
archy, impose for untold years a dictatorship with all its attendant oppres- 
sive evils. For, according to Mr. Elliott, ‘pressures by freely organized 
groups upon the state are a necessary and a creative factor in free govern- 
ment.” Creative of what, Mr. Elliott does not say. Along a via media he 
would direct his governmental policies, because external regulation is often 
futile, and direct political management is inefficient and socially danger- 
ous. The government, therefore, should become a partner in the great 
enterprises affected with a public interest; this would be accomplished 
through stock ownership and officially appointed directors on the boards 
of management. Mr. Elliott calls this the indirect method of state control. 
The plan has merits and should no doubt be employed on a larger scale 
in this country; yet it requires little reasoning to show that if the govern- 
ment controls a minority stock interest in an enterprise, the majority— 
sometimes in the sinister form of one person—may “gang up” on it, and 
if it controls a majority stock interest it may find itself despite all good 
intentions to the contrary a great giant controlling policies, and, in time, 
controlling everything else. The mixed-enterprise plan may do no more 
than postpone the day of outright ownership. 

Mr. Elliott’s suggestions for political reform are an interesting admix- 
ture of what was, what is, and what should be. When he states that “‘it 
seems necessary to give the President more powers over Congress than he 
now possesses’’ he is ascribing to the accepted opinion among political 
scientists that an executive should lead in the formation of policies and 
accept responsibility for them. When, however, he proposes that nomina- 
tions for the presidency be made by a joint committee of the Senate-and 
of the House of Representatives (five names to be proposed by this com- 
mittee and two finally selected by the House of Representatives for pres- 
entation to the people), he seems to have forgotten our past experiences 
with legislative caucuses. Mr. Elliott must know that a legislative body 
is the worst of all governmental institutions in which to lodge appointive 
powers of any kind. For two-thirds of its time the Congress, engaging in 
petty intrigues and log-rolling, would be preparing to nominate presiden- 
tial candidates; the remaining third of its time would be devoted to the 
legitimate task of legislating. Despite the device of proportional represen- 
tation for the election of members to the House of Representatives, it is 
altogether unlikely that an independent would stand any chance of nomi- 
nation under Mr. Elliott’s plan. 

The author’s plan for giving the President the right to dissolve Con- 
gress once during his term in case of disagreement between the executive 
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and legislative branches deserves serious consideration. Suggested as a 
means of undermining the spoils system, it has much to be said for it. 
The approval of treaties by joint resolution of Congress, the substituting 
of regional areas for our present states, the item veto, and the abolition 
of four to five Supreme Court decisions are sound and orthodox proposals, 
The book is full of controversial material and some assumptions with 
which social scientists will find themselves in partial or total disagreement. 
Great numbers of them will find it difficult to believe that the Securities 
Act has deterred the sale of securities, or that the Supreme Court is in the 
full bloom of its strength. If Mr. Elliott has been looking for a fight he 
now has one on his hands. He may not be right, but he is courageous. 


Jerome G. KERWIN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE NEw Roap To Procress. By Samuel D. Schmalhausen. New York: 
Falcon Press, 1934. Pp. xi+409. $3.00. 


That there is a fundamentalism in certain aspects of physical science 
and in certain revelations of social reconstruction is becoming increasingly 
apparent. And there seems to be no lack of appeals to the modern mind 
to accept a unitary plan and a single sweeping formula for salvation. 
Certainly the work under review, if it does nothing else, confirms these 
observations. Quite independent of its flaming cover, this work is a red- 
hot statement of a social] gospel. Its author, while assuming to be scienti- 
fic, confesses that he is “almost fanatically” devoted to socialism and 
communism. Therefore his book sounds less like a scientific treatise than 
like some of the old prophetic utterances or the stormy oratory of the 
revivalist. 

The author’s main ideas are not hard to find. Again and again these 
basic theses appear, always without any apology or any attempt to con- 
ceal. There are eleven of them, as follows: 

1. Social sanity is the prerequisite of individual sanity. 

2. Capitalism is the major neurosis of our age. 

3. The World War was the traumatic episode which undermined and un- 
balanced the contemporary mind. 

4. Fascism represents cultural regression, a true psychosis from a sociological 
point of view. 

5. Marx and cultural anthropology agree that human nature is not primary, 
but derivative. 

6. The cure for the modern problem of neurosis cannot be other than the 
Marxian technique of social revolution. 

7. Communism is the one adequate psychotherapy. 
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8. Soviet educational philosophy is mature; the American system is in- 
fantile. 

9. This new socio-psychological concept of ‘young maturity” brought to 
fruition by the Soviet educational system represents the most far reaching of 
all imaginative revolutions in human nature. 

10. The maximum of humanness, rationality, consciousness and sanity is 
attainable only in a communistic culture. 

11. This book, which presents these theses, marks a turning point in the 
history of modern psychology and psychotherapy. 


The author calls his point of view “creative pessimism,” in all proba- 
bility because he rejects anything in the nature of religion, cosmic pur- 
pose, or absolute truth. From the positive standpoint, he probably would 
rate himself as a social psychiatrist. He constantly appeals to certain 
views of sociology and also criticizes severely individual psychology and 
psychiatry. At every turn he shows up the inadequacies of psychoanalysis, 
its techniques and its objectives. In one place he asks whether psycho- 
analysis is a science or a disease. Elsewhere he declares that the mood of 
the world is Marxian, not Freudian. Still again, the author repudiates a 
description of psychoanalysis as an artistic science, and insists that per- 
haps a more accurate phrase would be “‘a spook sonata.”’ A considerable 
section of the book is labeled ‘‘What Marx Can Teach Freud,” and the 
conclusion is that the ‘new emergent culture of scientific communism is 
a profounder study in psychotherapy than even psychoanalysis itself.” 
The difficulty is that Schmalhausen accepts even from this individual 
psychiatry and psychopathology certain concepts as almost axiomatic, 
and applies them to society. This was one of the earlier sins of sociology, 
but most of us have been believing that we had outgrown these organismic 
theories of the nature of social life. 

This fiery apostle of communism frequently accuses the philosophers 
and others of ‘flight from reality,” but the reader is left wondering 
whether it would be possible to make a greater flight from reality than 
the author himself does; say, in his constant allusions to Russia or in his 
attitude towards religion. For example, he declares that “atheism means 
honesty in thought (science); sincerity in feeling (comradeship) ; idealism 
in living (communism).” Indeed, his whole attitude is almost uproarious- 
ly anti-Christian, anti-religious. “‘Religion,” he charges, “has prevented 
the mind from being human.” Atheism he claims is only a candid way of 
saying that man himself must save the world or go under. The main pur- 
pose of religion he holds to be to block progress. Apparently to him re- 
ligion is necessary only in those societies where the social scene is bar- 
barous. 
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The technical philosopher would have no difficulty in finding abundant 
evidences of logical fallacies in this work, most common of which is the 
familiar petitio principii. The author constantly uses certain dogmatic 
statements as if they were proved and then proceeds almost breathlessly 
to build up an argument upon them. For example, instead of citing the 
necessary evidence he makes the dogmatic statement that “surely the 
greater number of psychological and psychoneurotic wounds and dis- 
quietudes that torture the mind are clearly traceable to defects and dis- 
harmonies in the social order.” Again, in order to prove that the capital- 
istic system is insanity, he dares us to deny that millions of adult men and 
women in both Orient and Occident are suffering from “‘anxiety neurosis.” 
The assumption is that men on the more primitive level and in the jungle 
are without anxiety or fear. It is for this reason that however much moral 
earnestness the words may convey, the reader inevitably remains uncon- 
vinced. 

The author’s criticisms of contemporary society are more or less clichés. 
They are the burden of the literature of social protest for more than a 
century past. The particular psychopathological form which they take 
in this book is traceable to the tradition of the degenerationists, such as 
Morel, Max Nordau, and Lombroso. 

In the course of the argument, we encounter certain interesting con- 
clusions, some of which will elicit quick assent. Few will deny that the 
World War has been a major source of collapse and neurosis; or that 
physical medicine must be supplemented by psychological medicine; or 
that the problem of Evil must be broken up into concrete evils in order to 
admit of sociological treatment; or that “the blinding gulf of man as mind 
and woman as body” must cease before we attain real progress. No such 
assent is likely to be given to the statement that religion is “a chapter in 
the history of insanity”’; or that the choice of policies lies between social 
revolution and social reaction; or that the New Deal leads straight to 
fascism; or that revolution is the moral equivalent of war; or that Ber- 
trand Russell is the greatest of modern educators; or that professors are 
the cultured courtesans of capitalism; or that family life is a study in 
lunacy. 

From several places in this book arises a somewhat pestilential fog 
which would seem to imply that homosexuality is a possible alternative 
to the disciplined patterns of marriage. Apparently the author has suf- 
fered certain traumatisms himself. His phobias are sufficiently declared, 
for example, in his reaction towards current education, religion, and the 
home. It may be humor, and the author has it, but it sounds suspiciously 
like the shout of the mentally unbalanced Strindberg to declare “there is 
no place like home except a lunatic asylum,” or that “the family obstructs 
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the liberation of the modern mind and the humanization of modern 
society.” 

He certainly loses this sense of humor at times, for example, in paying 
his tribute to nudism; for nudism contravenes aesthetics rather than 
morals! 

It is entirely possible to agree with the author’s fundamental assump- 
tion that human nature does change, and, indeed, cannot escape being 
changed. Human nature is plastic, but the author offers no evidence ex- 
cept his own reiterated preachment that communism is the sole social 
environment in which to realize man’s undiscovered potentialities. All 
the time that one listens to this communistic prophet portraying the 
glories of a neurosis-free Russia, one is forced to at least keep an ear open 
to persistent whispers which ask whether there are no fears in Russia. The 
listener cannot suppress the unholy suspicion that the G.P.U. is not an 
institution calculated to integrate the Russian soul. Nor does the “‘liqui- 
dation of kulaks” or the deliberate starving of four million Russian 
peasants seem exactly the way of salvation from neurosis. If, as the 
author insists, job security is fundamental to healthy-mindedness—and 
we agree—there has been little so far, at least, in the way of security in 
this sense to the Russians as a whole. It is quite possible that the ruling 
bureaucracy in Russia is fairly free from neurosis, but we have plenty of 
evidence that even within the ranks of the Communist party itself there 
is soul-tearing uncertainty, terrific fear, questioning, and personal and 
social nightmare. 

Schmalhausen avoids a direct answer to the question of whether there 
will be no neuroses under communism; about as far as he can go under his 
mantle of prophecy is to assert that the neurosis call ‘‘Capitalistic civiliza- 
tion” will not exist under communism, which is about the equivalent of 
saying that X equals Q. He resorts also to such wise-cracks as this: “per- 
haps under Communism all neurotics will be persuaded by incredible 
therapy to become geniuses.’ Evidently the author is simply throwing 
God out of the window and inviting him back through the door—God, in 
the happy hunting ground of this communistic utopia, being a summariz- 
ing word for sociological therapy and positive experimental science. 

In short, like so many other essays in psychopathology and social 
criticism, this book uncovers more than it can provide with convincing 
treatment. It is frankly propaganda of a not very subtle or world-shaking 
sort. Its thundering repetitions fail to hammer out reader conviction that 
this is the or indeed any road at all to progress. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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INSTITUTIONAL Economics. By John R. Commons. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1934. Pp. xiii+921. $4.00. 


Institutional Economics is a further development of the ideas of John R. 
Commons which he presented a few years ago in his book Legal Founda- 
tions of Capitalism. In the present volume Commons considers the cate- 
gories outlined by the classical economists, such as wages, interest and 
discount, rent and profit, and after tracing the development of these con- 
cepts in economic theory, proceeds to interpret them in light of his 
approach, which is essentially in terms of the legal sanctions involved. 

Institutional economics to Commons is: 

An interpretation [which] consists in going back through the writings of 
economics from John Locke to the twentieth century, to discover wherein they 
have or have not introduced collective action. Collective action, as well as 
individual action, has always been there; but from Smith to the twentieth cen- 
tury it has been excluded or ignored except as attacks on trade unions or as 
postscripts on ethics or public policy. The problem now is not to create a dif- 
ferent kind of economics—“‘institutional” economics—divorced from preceding 
schools, but how to give to collective action, in all its varieties, its due place 
throughout economic theory [p. 5]. 


From this statement and from the subsequent treatment in the book, 
it is evident that Commons’ /nstitutional Economics is not a direct attack 
upon classical economics; rather, it is a point of view which he hopes will 
enrich the latter. 

In chapters iii to ix, some five hundred pages, he elaborates and explains 
the theory of some schools and economists, giving them due weight and 
criticizing their concepts according to his own experience. In these and 
the tenth and eleventh chapters he takes up value, ownership, debt, 
banking, discount rates, consumption and savings, depreciation, sales 
forecasts, supply and demand, profit margins, taxation, ideal types of 
scientific investigation, police power, reasonable value, labor welfare, and 
communism, fascism, and capitalism. The book might be aptly called an 
omnibus compiled by John R. Commons which gives prominence to the 
concept that the legal system exerts collective control over certain phases 
of economic behavior. 

Some worth-while contributions should be observed. Commons em- 
phasizes the importance of futurity in all transactions. Instead of costs, 
interest rates, and values arising from the past, they grow out of the 
present because of future expectations. Cost of production, interest rates, 
values and debts made in the present look to the future for realization. 
maturity, and payment. 
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Moreover, Commons points out that economic theory serves a purpose 
in the significance it attaches to the conflict of interest, interdependence 
and order in a peculiar culture. Each theory reviewed arose out of a 
particular economic environment and a particular period and was based 
on the culture of a particular place. Each one realized the existence of 
conflicting interest, interdependence of those it involved, and attempted to 
bring order out of conflict. Locke wrote to justify the Revolution of 1688. 
The physiocrats writing in agrarian France, opposed mercantilism and 
favored free trade. Malthus, for the landed gentry, tried to upset Godwin’s 
Utopia by showing that poverty arose from scarcity, human stupidity, 
and passion. And so Commons continues through the complete list of 
writers and schools of economic theory. Throughout all this review he is 
driving toward the thesis of collective action in control of individual 
action. This collective action is exercised by economic, physical, moral, 
customary, and legal sanctions. To Commons, the Supreme Court is be- 
coming the American variety of dictatorship. Instead of a communist, 
fascist, or nazist dictator, the Supreme Court is performing some similar 
functions by means of the injunction, in putting order into the conflicting 
interests of the employer and the employee, the salaried and the non- 
salaried worker. The attempt to control the oil industry is evidence of the 
growth of a rationing economy. Bankers, capitalism, and the judicial 
sovereignty will increase. 

It is difficult to epitomize a work of such magnitude as /nstitutional 
Economics, but if some allowance is made for the inaccuracy of brevity, 
Commons is attempting to declare the unit of economics to be the transac- 
tion and to press the point that the factors bearing on and controlling the 
transaction are dominated by collective considerations. 

One may well question the logic of attempting to bend all economic 
behavior into such a concept. The difficulties lead Commons to invent 
whole series of new categories which are likely to impress the novice who 
is not familiar with them; but the reviewer feels that these categories con- 
tain little in the way of new reason or substance. The ideas usually are 
not unique, the categories are not very suggestive and most of them repre- 
sent a rather slavish imitation for economics of the legal categories out- 
lined in Hohfeld’s Fundamental Legal Conceptions as Applied in Judicial 
Reasoning and Other Legal Essays. 

If Commons were really interested in institutional economics in this 
book, the question might be asked: Why so little attention to the German 
Historical School and to Marx? Some space is given to Marx’s theory of 
value, but little attention is paid to his interest in a new institutional 
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set-up of society. The historical school is hardly mentioned. Moreover, 
it is a question whether the courts have enlarged the concept of property, 
as Commons indicates, or whether the courts have simply recognized 
business attitudes toward property which were already functioning long 
before the courts got around to seeing them. In this light it might be 
interesting to recall the process by which the common law incorporated 
the law merchant. Also, only a small portion of the conflict between 
peoples’ economic interests gets into the legal web. Informal control 
of extra-legal conduct arising out of custom controlled the Supreme 
Court’s definitions of property and contract rights. 

The above statement is not intended to mean that Commons has made 
no contribution in this book. [mstitutional Economics is suggestive. It is 
simply inadequate. To some it may symbolize scholarship because it puts 
simple things into intricate words. To others the range of investigation 
will prove impressive and enlightening. But few will find in /mstitutional 
Economics a well-rounded piece of work, and since the analysis is re- 
stricted largely to legal control of individual conduct the title of the book 
is misleading. In other words, Commons asserts a proprietary interest in 
institutional economics which his writings do not support. 


WILLARD E. ATKINS 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 
NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


Der UBERGANG VOM FEUDALEN ZUM BURGERLICHEN WELTBILD. Studien 
zur Geschichte der Philosphie der Manufakturperiode. By Franz 
Borkenau. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. xx+559. 


In this impressive work, a product of the [nstitut fiir Sozialforschung 
of the University of Frankfurt, the author, adherent to the principles of 
historical relativism enunciated by Troeltsch and others of the Historismus 
school, which stems from Dilthey and more remotely from Marx and 
Hegel, aims at a twofold purpose: (1) an elucidation of the general rela- 
tion between the technical production-processes and the intellectual 
creations of West European civilization through an analysis of the 
transition in both socio-political-economic relations and metaphysical- 
theological-juristic-ethical-scientific conceptions from about 1225 to about 
1670; and (2) a detailed presentation of the ideas of a number of outstand- 
ing thinkers scattered over the period. Among those given especial atten- 
tion are Aquinas, Nicholas of Cusa, Calvin, Ficino, Copernicus, Vives, 
Campanella, and Francis Bacon, in an 82-page chapter on “The Concept 
of Natural Law’; Machiavelli, Luther, the Monarchomachs, Bodin, 
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Althusius, and Grotius, in a 58-page chapter on ‘‘Natural Justice and 
Social Contract’’; Lipsius, Montaigne, Charron, Vanini, Molina, Gibieuf, 
etc., in a 106-page chapter on “The New Morality and the New Theol- 
ogy’’; and Descartes, Gassendi, Hobbes, and Pascal, each treated mono- 
graphically in separate chapters. 

The author aims to transcend the implications of eighteenth century 
rationalist-progressivist-scientific ideology, shaken by the hypotheses of 
the past few decades but still very far from moribund, by delving into the 
manifold origins of that tendency in modern thought which assigns to 
philosophy the realm of evanescent subjectivity, while it elevates the 
discoveries of natural science to the rank of ultimate “‘objective’’ truths. 
Positivist interpretations of tie period studied in this book, written for the 
most part by “historians’”’ who, somewhat illogically and perhaps un- 
wittingly, accept as final the presuppositions of the subject matter of their 
supposedly objective “histories,” are accordingly based on the contention 
that science had only to await the débdcle of theology to emerge and de- 
velop, as it were, spontaneously. But the absence of both “theology” and 
“science” in ancient Greece and elsewhere suggests the necessity of an 
alternative hypothesis. Hence Borkenau’s basic thesis: that forms of 
thought (particularly cosmological, ontological, and anthropological doc- 
trine) change only with forms of social relations. The feudal decays and 
the bourgeois emerges at the same time that optimistic Thomistic theol- 
ogy, which had rationalized the static order of the traditional feudal 
hierarchy, gives way to the pessimistic mechanistic Weltbild of Calvin and 
Hobbes, which interprets the universe in terms of the soulless production- 
processes of the growing age of capitalism. And the onward-moving dia- 
lectic of history forces the conclusion that the finality of the categories of 
modern scientific materialism will pass away with the capitalistic order 
which gave them birth. 

The author’s general thesis is expounded in a 15-page introductory 
chapter, which suffers from a certain looseness in the use of basic terms 
(particularly the word Manufaktur, formally limited to rationalized hand- 
labor industry, but by implication broadened in the argument to include 
the machine period—a dangerous slip in chronology), from a failure to 
distinguish geographical differences in the rate of economic develop- 
ment, and from frugal documentation. But the remainder of the book, 
devoted to an exposition of the ideas of individual thinkers in the light of 
economic conditions, the state of scientific knowledge, and the social or 
political controversies of the time, splendidly documented, and relying 
on the scholarly-known secondary works of Gierke, Schmitt-Dorotié, 
Troeltsch, M. Weber, Meinecke, Sauter, Koyré, etc., is a valuable mine of 
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analysis and citation (a misreference to Q94 instead of Qgo, IaIIae of the 
Summa Theologica, p. 25, is a minor point) even for the historian of ideas 
who rejects the special point of view consistently maintained throughout. 
But the specific omission of such outstanding writers as R. Hooker, 
Pufendorf, Selden, Suarez (except for an erroneous comment, p. 19 n.), 
Salmasius and others, and the total absence of references to English and, 
with few exceptions (works on Descartes and Pascal), French secondary 
sources, as well as the dangers inherent in selecting, interpreting, and 
co-ordinating the work of thinkers taken as representative of so long a 
period, require that the reader proceed with caution. 


E. Y. HARTSHORNE, JR. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE JEALOUSY OF THE GODS AND CRIMINAL LAW AT ATHENS: A Con- 
TRIBUTION TO THE SOCIOLOGY OF MorRAL INDIGNATION. By Svend 
Ranulf. London: Williams & Norgate; Copenhagen: Levin & Munks- 
gaard, 1933, 1934. 2 vols. Pp. 161+ 301. 


It should be declared at the outset that this volume by Dr. Ranulf 
entitles the author to be ranked with the best of those who have under- 
taken to discern the conditions under which criminal law changes its 
form and function in society. He begins by distinguishing between “‘in- 
terested” and “disinterested”? punishment, the latter occurring when 
“the State punishes as crimes certain acts which do not seem to have the 
power of harming any one directly except (sometimes) the perpetrator 
himself.’’ These acts are usually justified on the assumption that to toler- 
ate them would weaken the whole structure of society. If this argument 
were valid, Ranulf says that it should apply at all times and places, but 
there is in fact prodigious variation in the punishment of crime. He seeks 
to discover the factor which explains this difference in disinterested 
punishing activity. 

The hypothesis is that envy is the causative factor, and this study 
of ancient Athens is the first of a series of investigations which the author 
hopes to make in subjecting his view to the chastening results of the 
method of concomitant variations. Athens lends itself very well to the 
purpose in hand, since Ranulf holds that before the time of Drakon, the 
state assumed a perfectly neutral attitude toward acts of violence or 
outrages committed among private citizens. After Solon the state in- 
terfered and punished a greater number of such acts at the request of 
private citizens, even if the actual sufferer put up no self-defense and made 
no complaint of the wrong. Ranulf seeks to appraise the popular atti- 
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tudes while this change in disinterested punishing activity was occurring. 
Popular attitudes are estimated by examining the literature which was 
popular, and by noticing changes in overt behavior. He concludes that 
the tendency in question was insignificant among the aristocrats who 
constituted the original public for the //iad; that the tendency asserted 
itself very strongly in the petty bourgeoisie at Athens in whom Aischylos, 
Sophokles, and Herodotus found a sympathetic audience; and that it 
again weakened or disappeared in the Athenian aristocrats who grew rich 
by the exploitation of the Empire, and who were the audience of Eurip- 
ides and Aristophanes and the peers of Thukydides. 

The widened scope of Athenian criminal law in the fifth century is 
shown to have been accompanied by an increase in literary emphasis 
upon the punishing activity of the gods, and especially upon the jealousy 
of the gods. This Ranulf attributes to the satisfaction of the public in the 
discomfiture of those who were better off. He suggests, though this is no 
essential part of his central problem, that the comparative poverty of 
Athens, coupled with acute awareness of the luxury of others, was re- 
sponsible for the envy which culminated at this time and declined when 
Periklean Athens became the leading state in Hellas and brought honor 
and wealth to its citizens. 

Ranulf’s results diverge from those obtained by Professor Gernet, 
follower of Durkheim, in his Recherches sur le développement de la pensée 
juridique et morale en Gréce, who held that the solidarity which bound 
together the members of a primitive clan was transferred to the city-state 
in Hellas. The clan, of course, punished in self-defense when threatened 
by religious dangers arising from the conduct of members. Ranulf con- 
tends that Professor Gernet has not proved that religious dread was as 
genuine in the city-state as in the primitive clan, and supports the view 
that the religious forms were convenient garbs for the envy which was 
expressed in the disinterested tendency to inflict punishment. 

Every page of this extensive monograph is expressive of the author’s 
scholarly care in handling sources, and in evaluating the interpretations 
proposed by the leading classicists. A tribute should be paid to the ex- 
emplary way in which Ranulf expounds his method and keeps it con- 
stantly in the foreground of the presentation. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that there is ambiguity lurking in the contrast between “interested” 
and ‘‘disinterested.”’ In criticizing Gernet, he seems to hold that if Athe- 
nians punished an act as a threat to their standing with the gods, this 
would be “interested” punishment (II, 280). In this context the term 
seems to represent an effort to characterize the subjective attitude of the 
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person concerned; from the standpoint of a spectator it might be decided 
that the act in question did not directly threaten the prestige or property 
of the individual who so responded. Some of the comments which Ranulf 
makes in the first chapter seem to be made from the latter “spectator” 
point of view, enabling him to compare acts widely distributed in time 
and space as directly “harmful” or not. If he intended to stick by the 
first standpoint, and separate acts from the viewpoint of the person, his 
criteria for discriminating the “interested” from the “disinterested”’ are 
unclear. 

The criteria by which “envy” is to be separated from other closely 
allied attitudes are not set down, and this is a serious oversight, which 
may lead to much futile wrangling over concepts. An envious attitude is 
exhibited by efforts to damage others who—and this is the catch—have 
not violated some pattern of conduct which is recognized as binding by the 
aggressor. The conscious aspect of the attitude has its peculiar attributes 
because of this inner discrepancy between the assertive impulse and the 
impulse to keep assertiveness in check under such conditions. Other 
assertive impulses are tolerated within the psychic structure because 
there is no internalized code of evaluation to deny the appropriateness of 
its expression (in the presence of a murderous assault by an enemy of the 
community, for instance). The extreme delicacy of interpretation which 
is necessary to distinguish envy from closely allied states of aggressive- 
ness justifies the utmost definiteness in delimiting each. 

The study of personality by such intensive methods as psychoanalysis 
shows that “envy” (as defined from that standpoint) may be directly 
expressed, rather completely inhibited, or indirectly expressed in such 
curious ways as “smothering through kindliness.”’ Also, the study of 
individuals who have demanded criminal legislation suggests the wide 
variety of motivations which may strengthen such a demand. Now 
Ranulf is right in insisting that anybody who proposes another factor 
is not entitled to speak very loud until he has used an equally formidable 
method. But it seems to me that he has adopted a dubious version of 
Mill’s method. In dealing with such readily distortable material as he is 
studying, and despite the findings of intensive individual psychology, he 
has come out with a “single-factor’”’ theory. I am reminded of those 
studies of respiration which were able to show, with some success, that 
there was some connection between a particular salt in the blood-stream 
and the phenomenon in question. Much misunderstanding would have 
been avoided if the investigators had used an “equilibrium” method of 
analysis to begin with; when this was applied, it became perfectly clear 
that quantitative variations in the relation of any one of several salts to 
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the principal variables used to define the blood-stream would condition 
the respiratory reaction. 

It is possible to state this form of analysis as a particular instance of 
the method of concomitant variation; but it would be an empty success, 
for the whole emphasis with which its application has been associated in 
sociology has fostered this “‘one factor—one result” sort of research. 


Haroitp D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


RACE RELATIONS: ADJUSTMENT OF WHITES AND NEGROES IN THE UNITED 
StaTEs. By Willis D. Weatherford and Charles S. Johnson. New York: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1934. $3.20. 


Jerome Davis, general editor of the “Heath Social Relations Series” in 
which this volume appears, quite accurately gauges the basic philosophy 
of the authors when he says: 

The authors of this book are leaders in the attempt to work out a basis for 
intelligent and mutually tolerant relations between the two races. One is a 
white man, the other a Negro. To them, much of the maladjustment that un- 
questionably exists appears to be due to mutual lack of knowledge of the 
fundamental aspects of the problem. Whites and Negroes, though living side by 
side, have only superficial acquaintance with each other. Proceeding on the 
theory that knowledge begets sympathy, they analyze and discuss factually and 
candidly various aspects of the problem of race relations between whites and 
Negroes in the United States, relying on the historical, sociological and statisti- 
cal data which they adduce, to prove their contention that “sweeping generaliza- 
tions about either race are apt to be largely false.” . . . . They propose no easy 
solutions; they do, however, explode many popular fallacies. 


As the most comprehensive objective study available of the important 
historical and sociological aspects of the American race question, the book 
is particularly valuable for college courses studying this field, whether 
intensively or in survey. It is also a net gain to have available for the 
intelligent lay reader a factual and non-controversial discussion of the 
most controversial of American subjects. However, if one looks for 
prophecy or forecast as to probable developments or even for suggestions 
of remedial character, one must look hard indeed—and may not find such 
things even between the lines. The obvious intention of the authors to 
avoid the controversial field and merely undo negative conditioning on 
the Negro question by what we might call “factual cautery,” is un- 
doubtedly the reason for this. Still it is with regret that we see the dis- 
cussion of the race question belatedly catching up with the techniques 
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and points of view of “objective sociology” when the advance sections of 
contemporary social thought are entering the critical and interpretative 
phase. This is why, for all its meritorious worth, one can scarcely regard 
Race Relations as an important contemporary contribution or as an 
indication of what is now most desirable in the analysis of this subject. 
It might have been better strategy to have run around either flank of the 
orthodox sociology and have taken common ground with the newer 
schools of critical and functional sociology. Such a move might have re- 
stricted the audience of the book to the more progressive-minded audi- 
ence, whereas there is circumstantial evidence that the authors have been 
primarily concerned with wide acceptability and an attempt to break 
through the traditional crust of Southern thought, that is today in process 
of slow liberalization. Indeed, Professor Weatherford definitely comes 
out in his final chapter for a mild assertion of the orthodox Southern inter- 
racial platform—no very startling or new interpretation for these days— 
while the concluding chapters of Professor Johnson suggest a mild gradu- 
alism and the assertion of good will and racial interdependence. Dr. John- 
son’s chapter on “Social Dogmas in Race Relations” has a critical ap- 
proach and attack that if extended to the other topics discussed would 
have made the whole study more provocative, more pertinent to the 
issues of today, and more within that enlarging segment of social studies 
that has moral implications and significance. Whatever the tentative 
service and value of objective studies of the Negro problem, its effective 
and final discussion must come in terms of a school of critical approach 
and method, and further, one that insists more strongly on the integration 
of the race question with the other vital issues of current social maladjust- 


ment and reform. 
ALAIN LOCKE 


Howarp UNIVERSITY 


ART AND THE LIFE oF AcTION. By Max Eastman. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1934. Pp. 227. $2.00. 


Although there are eight other essays in this volume ranging from a 
psychoanalytic interpretation of bull fighting in Spain to an anti-psycho- 
analytic demasking of an American contemporary, Floyd Dell, five of 
these including the title essay deal with the Russian scene or the Russian 
problem. The book is, therefore, essentially a critical evaluation of that 
important contemporary revolution of ideas and of fact whose newly- 
established, militant orthodoxy officially admits of no criticism. Max 
Eastman is thus, for all his intimate acquaintance and sympathy with 
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Marxism and the Soviet system, guilty of the high treason of criticism. 
Few who are as familiar with the Marxian dialectic as Max Eastman dare 
to criticize or even to differ. The comparative absence of criticism inside 
the Bolshevist world of ideas makes any such work of considerable philo- 
sophic importance. In this case, as with the Marxian unorthodoxies of 
Sidney Hook, not merely the rarity but the perspicacity of the criticism 
makes it important. 
The title essay, “Art and the Life of Action,” is a lengthy analysis of 
the doctrine of art as class struggle propaganda and a criticism of the 
contemporary aesthetic dogmatism of “Proletarian Art.’”’ Mr. Eastman 
challenges the first premise of Marxism in art: “That economic factors 
condition in a fundamental way all cultural developments, is an unes- 
capable inference from the fact that human beings must have food, drink, 
clothing and shelter first of all, before they can interest themselves in 
politics, science, art, and religion.”” The realization of this simple fact and 
its far-reaching implications, is the scientific contribution of Marx both 
to history and to artistic criticism. It no more “explains” art and litera- 
ture than it evaluates them. But it enters as a basic factor into any ex- 
planation and any thoroughly circumspect evaluation, and we shall not 
forget it. We shall not, however, confuse “condition” with “determine,” 
as all orthodox Marxians are compelled to do, and thus reduce the in- 
finitely various and little-comprehended problems of historic causation 
to a mere catalogue of ‘“‘cases” in which the “economic relations are... . 
ultimately decisive.”’ In the succeeding pages a very good case is made 
for this position both historically and analytically. It seems a little far- 
fetched that Mr. Eastman regards the whole controversy as merely a 
modern recrudescence of the age-old controversy in aesthetics between 
“pure art” and “purposive art.”’ Be that as it may, he makes a good case 
for the perennial vitality of art and its ability to out-live its slogans. And 
so he predicts a new freedom for the art of the future rather than the 
projected réle of art as the hand-maid of class revolution. ‘‘Art,”’ he says, 
“thas survived the death of her first sponsors; she has flourished since her 
expulsion from the factory.”’ Art may have its cultural alliances and re- 
flect the passing trends of an age, it may give heightened consciousness to 
them and by a formula temporarily harness art to a movement, but, as he 
wisely says, even though art may be useful in this way, art is not this 
usefulness but something more. So “‘there are works of art, and elements 
of art, irrelevant to the class struggle”’ and this is 
as obvious as that there is a common human nature hereditary in bourgeoisie 
and proletariat..... Even when art is employed as is a modern battle hymn, 
to consecrate a purpose, giving it a flame of beauty or intensity that may, no 
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longer through the agency of gods or occult potencies, but through the paths of 
our own nervous system, promote the victory—even then the flame is made of 
the suspended purpose. It burns on sabbath days or feasting days or in pauses 
of the battle. It is the sorcerer and chaplain, not the recruiting sergeant, whose 
place the artist in an army fills. 


In the essay on “Religion and the Bolsheviks,” Mr. Eastman continues 

his remarkably unorthodox way of supporting the main tenets of Russian 
orthodoxy: 
So I am against religion on moral grounds, and I hope as well as believe that, 
shorn of its irrelevant supports and embellishments, it will fade slowly as a false 
light over the desert from the minds of men. My only objection to the attitude 
of the Bolsheviks toward religion is that it does not extend far enough to include 
their own religion, which they call dialectic materialism. 


In “The Higher Criticism of the Marxian Bible,” he takes up the cudgels 
against both Sidney Hook’s and G. D. H. Cole’s glosses on the Marxian 
dicta, not quite so objectively or successfully. He insists that Professor 
Hook’s fusion of Marxian dialectic materialism with John Dewey’s scien- 
tific pragmatism “‘is as false and fantastic as it is historically improbable”’ 
and finds a twenty-nine point bill of particulars in which Professor Cole 
either consciously amends or unconsciously contradicts the expressed 
opinions of Marx. One gets the impression latent in the title essay that 
Mr. Eastman considers himself the protagonist of Marx against the 
Marxians. Certainly, the appeal back to the historical Marx is salutary 
even when it does not completely dispose of contemporary Marxism, and 
it should lead to an eventual chastening of the prevailing sectarian ani- 
mosities among his modern disciples and followers. 


ALAIN LOCKE 
Howarp UNIVERSITY 


BETTER GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL, Report of the Commission of Inquiry 
on Public Service Personnel. New York: Whittlesey House, 1935. 
Pp. 84 and Appendixes. $2.00. 


Fundamentally the aim of ail the recent commissions of inquiry into 
basic social and political problems is the adaptation of the existing struc- 
ture of government to the exigencies of modern life. Since it is because of 
urgent needs that values are created—and not because of ideal values that 
changes are “needed” and created—the excellent standards evolved by 
the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel are directly 
traceable to the deficiencies and faults in the present system of govern- 
mental service. The Commission established upon the recommendation of 
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the President’s Research Committee on Recent Social Trends and fi- 
nanced by the Spelman Fund, has conducted a conscientious and politi- 
cally fruitful study of the situation and has recently published a summary 
of the recommendations and an amplified report of the conclusions to 
which the investigations have led. 

Among the major recommendations of the Commission are the elabora- 
tion of the Civil Service System into a Career Service System, and, as 
natural correlatives the substitution of a “ladder” for a “pigeonhole” 
classification of the service and the establishment of a personnel adminis- 
tration agency in place of a mere policing agency for appointments. The 
Commission moreover suggests: (1) the division of the public service into 
five main sections including administrative, professional and technical, 
clerical, skilled, and unskilled groups; (2) adequate salaries, posts of real 
responsibility and honor, systematic promotion, adequate retirement 
plans; (3) articulation of recruitment to branches of the service with 
various levels of the American educational system; (4) co-operation and 
integration between federal, state, and local agencies and systems. 

The acceptance of these major recommendations would constitute a 
significant—and happy—alteration in the existing system and the transi- 
tion could well be affected in a gradual and unobtrusive way. Unfortu- 
nately the body of the report of the Commission is not on a level with the 
conclusions. First of all, such hoary clichés as “‘patronage is the price of 
democracy,” “hometown jobs for hometown boys,” and “to the victor 
belong the spoils” are listed under fallacies in American thinking on 
government personnel, and our failure to eliminate patronage is branded 
as an unmitigated and remediable mistake. The two most significant and 
powerful deterrents to effective public personnel services are barely men- 
tioned. One is the problem of economic insecurity which, in conjunction 
with a system of local government, makes it almost inevitable that ward 
heelers, in order to remain effective, must be able to dispense jobs to the 
otherwise jobless. Even more important, since it does not depend on a 
fluctuating economic situation, is the fundamental problem which is the 
inevitable concomitant of a separation of powers. Many executives would, 
if they could, keep their hands clean of job-giving, but any governmental 
program, however obvious its merits, must still receive legislative co- 
operation and indorsement. Patronage proves an effective lever. 

On a par with the omission of cogent arguments for the opposition, is 
the citation of obviously weak, and easily refuted, ones. The elaborate list 
of the causes of “‘bureaucracy”’ is an excellent example of this fault. Many 
of the “‘causes”’ in order to be intelligently considered need further amplifi- 
cation; others do not tally with actual situations existing in foreign coun- 
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tries. When, therefore, they are listed only to be cursorily refuted on the 
following page, the reader is reminded of shooting-gallery darkies: placed 
in position for the obvious and intentional purpose of being knocked down. 

To summarize: One is forced to believe that considerable study and 
considerable thoughtful analysis lie behind the acute and stimulating 
recommendations which preface the report; but neither the study nor the 
thoughtful analysis is evident in the report itself. This is unfortunate 
since the alert and interested reader will naturally desire to learn the basis 
upon which the conclusions were formed. 


GErorGE C. S. BENSON 
CHICAGO 


Gop AND THE SociaAL Process—A Stupy IN HEBREW History. By Louis 
Wallis. University of Chicago Press: 1935. Pp. 353. $2.00. 


How do “the scriptural sources relate themselves to Hebrew history as 
an element in the cultural basis of modern society and as a discipline 
ranking with Greek and Roman studies”? In answering this question the 
author’s purpose is to take out of “spiritual quarantine” that people and 
society which occupied for more than half a millennium the eastern high- 
lands of the Mediterranean basin. He will subject their literary remains 
to the same scientific treatment and analysis as have been accorded Greek 
and Roman documents. 

The biblical higher critics of the last century have more and more 
reduced their activity to a narrow philologico-documentary hypothesis. 
Indeed, the development of sociological and economic scholarship has 
arisen since the higher critics as such had their day. This fact gives the 
author an open door to a large field practically uncultivated. 

The most significant principle in his discussion is that the historical 
value of any document is determined by its human relationship to the 
life of the period when it was written. By this formula he subjects to re- 
examination the higher critical literary sources of the Old Testament 
commonly designated as J, E, D, and P. The author in this survey sees 
the Hebrews emerge from a nomadic socialism, and invade an economic 
commercialized people and territory. Their desert customs, their ideas 
of social justice, their worshipful natures, and their economic conceptions 
are at once face to face with radical readjustments. This raw materia] in 
the hands of the author is molded into an attractive form—into a cultural 
structure that commands more than a mere reading. 

In his evaluation of the Old Testament documents the author puts in 
the forefront ‘“‘the proto-Deuteronomic history of Ephraim”’; that is, the 
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conquest of the hill-country north of Jerusalem and south of the plain of 
Esdraelon, and its growth and development down to the fall of Samaria. 
Within this period of history occurred the desperate conflict between the 
Baal and Jahweh systems as exemplified in the activities of Elijah, Jehu, 
and the house of Omri. This clash within Ephraim is said to hark back to 
primitive rival social and economic principles in vogue touching land 
tenure, worship, and social justice. To validate such a position the 
Ephraimite conquest is given priority, in the subjection of Palestine, and 
the documents J, E are reversed to read E, J. 

Such an assumption carries with it the non-appearance of the kingdom 
of Judah, indeed, of the tribe of Judah, until David’s career. His influence 
and political power are rather discounted before the strong Ephraimite 
kingdom that arose on the ruins of Solomon’s empire. The late Judean 
scribes who are said to have worked over the earlier documents, relegated 
to the background the heroic deeds of the northern kingdom and ingrafted 
and magnified the exploits and heroism of Judah. 

The Deuteronomic period in the time of Josiah undergoes a reconstruc- 
tion that calls for a closer co-ordination of the facts to be aligned in that 
document. 

One of the fine parts of the discussion is that of mishpat (justice) and 
the priesthood, where the Holiness Code and Ezekiel are evaluated on 
economic and sociological grounds. 

Hebrew history owes its real significance to one idea alone. Without 
that characteristic it would have attracted no more attention than any 
other minor Semitic people of the eastern Mediterranean basin. The evo- 
lution of the life and character of the Hebrews from the traditional era 
down to the close of the Old Testament is an unfolding “‘of ideas relating 
to social justice and morality.”” And the subsoil of these ideas is the germ 
of the Deuteronomic code: ‘Hear, O Israel! The Lord our God is one 
Lord. And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy might” (Deut. 6: 4-5). The entire discussion 
rings with the clarion appeal for “‘social justice,”’ between man and man, 
between group and group. Based upon the code above quoted the appeal 
has as its background love to God, and consequent reconciliation between 
man and man. 

The concluding chapter on “Biblical Monotheism”’ is a masterpiece in 
driving home the real purpose in Hebrew history. The Hebrews were not 
to isolate themselves, but were to be witness-bearers to the heathen world 
all about them in those and subsequent days. Themselves evolved from 
heathenism, they were to exemplify their ethical and moral teachings and 
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beliefs in their relations with the peoples down into the Jewish period 
even to New Testament times. 

Ten brief appendixes are incandescent with light on as many little side- 
issues of the main discussion. 

This is the most analytical and significant book that has appeared on 
Old Testament criticism in years. Its methodology is sound, even though 
its application is not always defensible. Its economic and sociological 
approach to Old Testament problems opens up a new and inspiring possi- 
bility for refreshing researches in that realm. Limitations of space pre- 
vented the inclusion of other desiderata touching the character of the 
civilizations which the Hebrews displaced. As it was, the Hebrews, in 
spite of all their reported apostasies and moral turpitude, carried with 
them and preserved for later generations and peoples, not only ethical 
monotheism, but the background of later Judaism and Christianity. 


IRA MAURICE PRICE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


MODERN TRENDS IN WoRLD-RELIGIONS. Edited by A. Eustace Haydon. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934. Pp. xi+250. $2.50. 


Transformations of living world-religions are inevitable in the midst 
of a modern civilization which in many respects is alien to the original 
environments of all of them. Confucianism, Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, 
Judaism, and Christianity have all had characteristic historic careers and 
are still living. New forces, however, are testing their power with un- 
precedented problems, scientific, social, industrial, technological. What 
adjustments are being made? This book gives impressive answer with 
requisite scholarship and objectivity. 

The volume is made up of addresses given by eminent authorities in 
their several fields at the University of Chicago in the summer of 1933 
under the auspices of the Haskell Foundation. A rich diversity of material 
is offered reflecting the varied settings of old culture areas. It is unified, 
however, about central problems which control the discussions—problems 
of relationship to scientific thinking, to social-economic maladjustments, 
to inter-cultural contacts, to the task of the future. With scholars such as 
Sprengling and Allen for Islam; Pratt, Y. Y. Tsu, and Kishimoto for 
Buddhism; K. Natarajan for Hinduism, and Hu Shih for Confucianism, 
not to mention notable thinkers who consider Judaism and Christianity, 
the reader is given a rare experience of stimulating and unusual reflection. 

On the conditions and changes analyzed it is impossible to generalize. 
One gains the impression that however fatally encumbered with anti- 
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quated armor the historic religions may appear from without, they are 
yet seen by devoted leaders from within to have filaments of capacity for 
assimilation of scientific findings, for better address to social need, for 
contribution to common world-culture and for a significant future task, 
however much old names and ideas may suffer in the process. Not the 
least significant feature of the book is the sense of participation which it 
reflects in a common quest for adequate religious solutions even though 
divergent views are offered. New patterns of behavior are being sought 
in a new world of fact and idea. It is not surprising that much of clutter, 
inconsistency, and confusion marks this latest phase of growth in the 
world-religions. But the aspiration after more pertinent expression in the 
contemporary world is a hopeful sign that vital values, far from being lost 
amid the wreckage of externals, will be found more fully and in a measure 


more generously humane. 


CLARENCE H. HAMILTON 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


EartH Is ENouGH. By Baker Brownell. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1933. Pp. ix+347. $3.50. 

Humanism has seldom appeared in more attractive guise or with a 
more ingratiating freedom from the strident tones of controversy. True, 
the author’s negations, if one accepts them, are devastating to all the 
claims of theism, supernaturalism, and institutional religion of even the 
most liberal typey but he makes little argument against these things, 
finding it more congenial to dwell upon affirmations and illustrations of 
the beauty and the rewarding richness of this mundane life when it can 
be kept unspoiled by the mechanization of modern industrialism and by 
the sterile formalisms of theological and ecclesiastical tradition. Organ- 
ized religion is charged with two principal faults: first, it is responsible for 
modern industry and capitalism, which are themselves “fundamentally 
irreligious,” besides being noxious for other reasons; and second, it de- 
taches human life from its natural and necessary rootage in the soil of 
experience by dealing in postponed values and promising heavenly coin 
in payment for earthly virtue and effort. Neither of these charges, it may 
be remarked, is as convincing as both once seemed. 

Professor Brownell apparently wrote his book while sojourning at 
various remote spots in the highlands of Guatemala, where society is very 
simple, cultural traditions very ancient, and non-rational and telluric in- 
fluences very strong, and where a kind of animal-faith knits men into a 
mystical unity with each other and with the facts and forces of nature. 
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The “interludes” descriptive of scenes and people in this region, done with 
fine sensitiveness and insight, give a lyrical touch rare in books of philoso- 
phy. Appreciation of them dulls the edge of criticism, especially when the 
critic also has felt the charm of these places. (Et ego in Antigua fui.) Yet 
it should be observed that the Mayan, completely rooted as he is in earth 
and tradition, is neither unconscious of the transcendental implications of 
his traditions and mores nor critical of them; and admiration for his poise 
and sanity can scarcely persuade us that the same satisfying earth-rooted- 
ness is available for modern intellectuals who reject the implications and 
merely “go native” by repudiating the mechanisms of the industrial order 
along with the machinery of organized religion and the rationalizations of 
theology. 

As an argument against all that has ever been called belief in God, the 
logic of this book seems to the reviewer to be full of holes. As a revelation 
of the deep significance of the merely human and earthly—if what is 
human can be called “mere’’—it is beautiful and convincing. Professor 
Brownell may have the mind of an agnostic or a materialist or an atheist, 
though he calls himself none of these, but he has the heart of a poet and 
a mystic. For him, “earth is enough” not because he is spiritually satisfied 
with less but because he finds in earth more than the orthodox usually 


find. 
W. E. GARRISON 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


SHORTER NOTICES 


PRINCIPLES OF Etuics. By Thomas Verner Moore. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1935. Pp. x+ 381. $3.00. 

Teachers of ethics who have thought that textbooks in ethics contain too 
much discussion of ethical theory and too little discussion of concrete moral 
problems may find this book not without merit. The moral problems and 
difficulties recorded in the diaries of ninety-five nurses constituted the occasion 
for the book. “The author undertook to write a background of moral theory and 
principle on which sound philosophic solutions could be given to these problems”; 
and a great many of the problems and difficulties are presented as material for 
discussion. There is discussion of many problems not ordinarily discussed in 
introductory texts, such as the problem of contraception. The author, however, 
does not permit discussion to wander through doubt to bewilderment, but fur- 
nishes and applies principles capable of leading to determinate solutions. Using 
contraception again as a convenient if not important illustration, we notice that 
the author not merely states the conditions in which it is lawful to limit the 
number of children but indicates specifically the proper method of achieving 
this limitation. 
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Though the author is primarily concerned with stating solutions for prob- 
lems of conduct, he devotes some thirty-five pages to a statement and criticism 
of ethical theory since Hobbes, showing that modern ethical theory has been 
completely lost in subjectivism, and he states the philosophical basis for his 
solutions of problems, referring readers to Thomas Aquinas for a more complete 
statement of ethical doctrine. To philosophers who think it wise to distinguish 
between an objective theory of value and a theory of objective value, the space 
devoted to discussion of basic principles will seem quite inadequate. 

C. MEP: 


PERSONAL Ertuics. Edited by Kenneth E. Kirk. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press and Humphrey Milford, 1934. Pp. 181. 5s. 


This volume contains a series of lectures delivered at Queen’s College. The 
topics discussed by the seven lecturers are “Education,” ‘‘Marriage,” “‘Patriot- 
ism,” ‘Social Inequalities,” ‘Earning and Spending,” “Gambling,” and 
“Ethics and Religion.” With the exception of the last lecture, which deals with 
a problem in theory, the lectures do not discuss basic ethical principles nor 
apply to their problems principles explicitly stated. Each lecturer analyzes his 
problem only until he arrives at issues with which his own good sense and the 
good sense of his audience can obviously deal. Two or three of the lectures are 
unnecessarily thoughtful; but what pleases one most, in this skeptical age, is to 
notice how little analysis was really necessary to disclose an agreement between 


lecturers and audience on fundamentals. 
C.. MP. 


A System or Locistic. By Willard Van Orman Quine. Cambridge: Harvard 

University Press, 1934. Pp. 204. $4.50. 

This significant volume generalizes and makes more rigorous the system of 
Principia Mathematica. It is successful in both respects, though it may be 
doubted, once the results have been secured, whether the changes from the 
Principia notation will or should be followed. The treatment is extremely ex- 
tensional: propositions are regarded as ordered sequences; predicates become 
classes, so that the notion of propositional function is not employed (some 
similarity to the work of E. H. Moore is noticeable) ; the calculus of propositions 
is presented as a restricted form of the calculus of classes. The deductive tech- 
nique is carefully handled, and is influenced by the Polish symbolic logicians. 
Social scientists need not approach the book too expectantly unless they ap- 


proach it as logicians. 
CHARLES W. Morris 


PARTNERS IN PLUNDER. By J. B. Matthews and R. E. Shalicross. New York: 
Covici-Friede, 1935. Pp. vit+444. $2.50. 
The authors of this book are mostly “agin” things. They are “agin” big, bad, 


and modern (all synonyms) business for poisoning and flaying the innocent 
masses. Seeing that such is the necessary implication of capitalism, they are 
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“agin’’ it. Forecasting the chains and dungeons of a fascist dictatorship, they 
are also “‘agin” it. But what makes them really froth at the mouth is a liberal. 
He is either a fool ora liar, or both: a fool, for he believes that capitalism can be 
brought to bear sweeter fruit; a liar, for his true concern is to protect his own 
vested interest. In any case he only hardens the task of the sole savior of man, 
the revolutionary socialist. For much of this opposition the authors can hardly 
be blamed, so far have the profit-seekers got out of hand. But they stand fora 
greater evil yet, one that would doom even the political form they apparently 
favor, namely, a democratic socialism. For they are furious men, indulging in 
ceaseless unmeasured diatribe. But successful democracy implies self-control, 


rational persuasion, and the ballot. 
L. M. PaPE 


THE ILLUSION OF IMMORTALITY. By Corliss Lamont. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1935. Pp. x+294. $3.00. 

Dr. Lamont’s most recent treatise on the problem of immortality aims to 
give “the complete case against the idea of personal survival after death, and to 
present an affirmative philosophy of life which frankly recognizes that there is 
no future existence for the individual.”’ The author’s Preface modestly recog- 
nizes some of the limitations of his achievements, but the body of the work 
nevertheless seems to give it a dogmatic finality which the case even on a priori 
grounds could not possibly warrant. To the present reviewer the arguments 
appear of very unequal worth. A few of them seem to be formidable enough, 
though some of them could be considerably strengthened by a different formula- 
tion; others are patently absurd, some because of their utter irrelevance (as, for 
instance, an argument attempting to strengthen the case for disbelief in survival 
by calling attention to the desirability of disposing of all corpses by cremation), 


others because of the logical fallacies they embody. 
SVEN NILSON 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC PUBLICATIONS IN PHILosopHy, Vol. III. Stockton: 
College of the Pacific, 1934. Pp. 153. 


Nine papers comprise this volume. The first by V. F. Lenzen on the philosoph- 
ical significance of contemporary physics discusses three problems: the exist- 
ence of the physical world, its nature, and the epistemological status of physical 
principles. P. A. Schlipp demonstrates the falsity of the statement that “science 
begins and ends in observation,” in so far as this minimizes the réle of mind in 
science. Disliking dualities, particularly the one of appearance and reality, 
H. C. Brown abolishes them bya proper interpretation of the nature of philosoph- 
ical and scientific analysis. Articles on “Causality” and ‘William James” 
are contributed by R. W. Browning and F. C. S. Schiller, respectively. J. H. 
Tufts writes on the history, importance and problems of the idea of equality in 
America. In one article H. W. Stewart makes an interesting guess as to the 
origin of morality; and in another illustrates with considerable acumen the 
difficulty for ethics in the notion of a criterion—the fact being that every ethical 
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situation makes and breaks, as well as uses, criteria. An equally acute article by 
W. R. Dennes makes clear the danger to ethical values in their association with 
supernatural religio:. In a better world this volume would not be destined, as 


it is, to be final, for the series has contained some good reading. 
L. M. PAPE 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. Headlam. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1934. Pp. x+482. $4.50. 

Though this book, by the Bishop of Gloucester and former professor of theol- 
ogy in King’s College and Oxford University, is ‘intended to be a manual of 
theology for those who desire to enter the Christian ministry in the Church of 
England,” it is nevertheless profitable reading for mature minds in general 
theology, philosophy, and science. Philosophic and scientific traditions are 
saluted, though sometimes peremptorily. The author succeeds in making the 
lion of modern criticism and the lamb of Christian orthodoxy lie down together, 
apparently without denaturing either party. Thus he provides an important 
glimpse into the workings of the mind of a great up-to-date theologian, besides 
acquainting one with the essentials of Christian dogma. 

In Part I, on the source of religious knowledge, he concludes that genuine 
monotheistic religion came first into existence after the revelation of God through 
Christ. Though the Bible and the Church are fallible authorities, they are never- 
theless authoritative, and through them revealed religion comes to provide a 
basis for natural religion. Interesting is the author’s argument that all human 
thinking eventually runs into contradiction, but that we must unmetaphorically 
ascribe at least moral characteristics to deity, such as fatherhood, goodness, etc. 
Our conceptions of these are imperfect but fundamentally true. 

Religious knowledge develops like scientific knowledge, as we get deeper in- 
sights into reality. Christian theology, however, acquired a general form during 
the four or five centuries following the advent of Christ, a form which has not 
altered since and will probably never need to be modified. This concerns the 
doctrine of God the Father as the creator and sustainer of the universe, the doc- 
trine of the Person of Christ involving Incarnation and Sonship, and the doc- 
trine of the Trinity (Part II). The author convincingly expounds the significance 
of the Trinity for religious experience, showing that it is not a mere verbalism. 
Those seeking to be ordained or already ordained should be given considerable 
room for individual interpretation of Christianity, but these three general doc- 
trines comprise a minimum requirement. One cannot disbelieve them and be a 
Christian, though he may in an uncertain sense be a good man notwithstanding. 
Christian living without Christian belief is like a rudderless ship. 

The author avoids in this book any explicit mention of the Christian doctrine 
of immortality, with its corollaries about rewards and punishments. Since even 
a theology should explain God’s attitude toward, say, those of his creatures who 
die in the flesh without Christian belief, this omission is perhaps to be taken asa 
sign that we are here dealing with one of those non-essential or variant parts of 
Christian teaching. And such a notion would be welcome to many good people. 
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However, the author will probably commit himself on such “subsidiary sub- 
jects of Creation, Redemption, Grace and the Doctrine of the Christian Church 


and Sacraments’”’ in a volume he hopes to publish later. 
Vircit C. ALDRICH 


THE METAPHYSICS OF BERKELEY CRITICALLY EXAMINED IN THE LIGHT OF 
MopEKN PurLosopuy. By Gajanan Wasudeo Kaveeshwar. Mandleshwar, 
Central India: Mrs. Ashavati Kaveeshwar, 1933. Pp. vi+359. 

This interesting study merits the attention of students of Berkeley. It is a 
good, readable account and intelligent criticism of Berkeleyan idealism. The 
Indian analogies, both to this idealism and to its critics, which are pointed out 
by the author are instructive. (Would that they had been more fully discussed.) 
In an Appendix the author argues, against Dr. Johnston, that Berkeley’s attack 
on abstract ideas is directed against Locke, yet is a misunderstanding of the 
latter’s position, which is really not essentially different from Berkeley’s own. 

CHARLES HARTSHORNE 


(CEuvREs DE JuLEes LACHELIER. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1933. Vol. I, 219 pp.; Vol. 

II, 222 pp. 

At the time of his death M. Lachelier had failed to publish any of his more 
comprehensive contributions to philosophy. A number of his friends regarded 
this as a serious loss. In order to correct it, they undertook the compilation and 
presentation of various of his lectures, and published them in the present set. 

The first volume contains five of his longer studies. Two of these deal with 
matters concerning speculative philosophy. The other three touch on matters 
of logic. The former seem to add little to the study of philosophy or to the 
reputation of their author. They represent an attempt to clarify the distinction 
between idealism and spiritualism, together with a defense of the latter. The 
three papers on logic are more suggestive. This is especially true of the one 
entitled Du fondement de l’induction. 

The second volume is a collection of short papers, some excerpts from the 
proceedings of the French philosophical society representing conversations be- 
tween M. Lachelier and others, and some selected annotations on the dictionary 
of the French philosophical society, in which M. Lachelier was a moving spirit 

The set is introduced by interesting biographical and expository sketches 
by M. Brunschvicg, M. Dauriac, M. Boutroux, and M. Alain. 

MERRITT HADDEN MoorE 


Von HiGEL AND THE SUPERNATURAL. By A. Hazard Dakin, Jr. London: So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1934; New York: Macmillan Co., 
Pp. 273. 

Dr. Dakin presents a sympathetic, and at the same time an objective, study 
of Von Hiigel’s religious thought, important for the philosopher as well as for 
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those interested primarily in religion. For by the “supernatural,’’ Dr. Dakin 
points out, Von Hiigel understood, not some separate realm, but those aspects 
of the real world not capable of reduction to the quantitative units of natural 
science. One such aspect is the world of moral values—of what ought to be, as 
distinguished from what is. Von Hiigel’s position of critical realism implies that 
such values or aspects are not merely subjective. Yet to regard them as “‘sub- 
sisting” independent of personal attitudes would, in his view, be to reify abstrac- 
tions. In general, Von Hiigel combined thorough respect for the scientific 
method and point of view with the conviction that to deal with reality upon the 
“thing-level”’ solely is to miss its most important aspects. He had a passion for 
keeping every door open to possible sources of a wider and deeper experience of 
reality. Dr. Dakin’s study is well documented and shows a literary quality 


suited to the subject that he presents. 
J. H. Turts 
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NOTES 


Among the exclamation points and rhetorical questions which form the 
bulk of Professor Rupert C. Lodge’s review of my Platonic Legend in the 
last number of the Journal, there is an attempt to reproduce, or to give 
the effect of, a passage in which (pp. 2-3) I illustrate the tendency of 
Platonic critics each to present a Plato in his own favorite image, by citing 
the works of Dean Inge, A. E. Taylor, Woodbridge, Bosanquet, Paul 
Shorey, and Paul Elmer More. Mr. Lodge finds it necessary to add to my 
list, as follows: ‘‘Grote sees in Plato a utilitarian of Mill’s school, Natorp, 
an idealist of the Marburger Schule ” Now, as it happens, Natorp 
appears nowhere in the book, and Grote is not mentioned, or remotely 
suggested, in this connection. The misstatement is trifling enough except 
for what I am supposed to say about Grote. To credit me with so gro- 
tesque an interpretation of Grote—this seems to me to amount almost to 
defamation of character; and I can explain it politely only by supposing 
that Mr. Lodge does not know what lies within the covers of Grote. 

WARNER FITE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR THE 
UNITY OF SCIENCE 
In Paris, September 15-23, 1935, will take place the first International 
Congress for the Unity of Science. The general aim of these congresses 
is to consider all questions relevant to the scientific enterprise as a whole. 
The topics of the various congresses will be determined from time to time. 
Since a main task is to present the essential nature of the scientific ven- 
ture and habit of mind (‘“‘the logic of science,” “the logical syntax of the 
language of science,” “‘unity of science,” “scientific empiricism,” and the 
like), the first congress is to be dedicated to the philosophy of science. 
Correspondence may be addressed to the secretary, Dr. Otto Neurath, 
Mundaneum Institute, 267 Obrechtstraat, The Hague, Holland. 
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